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by BERNICE SLOTE anv JAMES E. MILLER, Jr. 


Of Monkeys, Nudes, and the Good Gray 
Poet: Dylan Thomas and Walt Whitman 


tacked pin-ups of monkeys and nudes — and a large photograph of 

Walt Whitman. This story comes by letter from Derek Stanford, 
who got it from a lady who said it in a Welsh paper. But John Malcolm 
Brinnin, writing in the Adlantic Monthly for October, 1955, also mentions the 
Whitman portrait, which hung directly above Thomas’s desk. The pictures 
were there all right—bent into the Welsh and singing elemental caul of 
words that Thomas grew. But what especially of the good gray poet? What 
was Walt Whitman doing in Laugharne? 

One answer is by Thomas himself in a letter and a poem recently pub- 
lished in Letters to Vernon Watkins (New Directions, 1957). Commenting 
on “The Countryman’s Return,” Thomas (19 March 1940) calls himself a 
“middle-class, beardless Walt”; and the satire in the poem (a “half comic 
attack on myself”) is for a /ittle Walt — identified but not identical with 
Whitman (“A singing Walt from the mower. . . . Beardlessly wagging in 
Dean Street”). But the link was certainly there, and it may be time to 
examine more closely the almost uncanny ways in which Whitman and 
Thomas participate in the same poetic tradition. In this tradition, the nudes 
and the monkeys are not irrelevant. 


QC’ THE WALLs of his workroom at Laugharne, Dylan Thomas had 


I 


Both repelled and attracted by Whitman, Ezra Pound finally admitted 
that they were of “one sap and one root.” Others have found, too, that the 
poetic tradition in which they wrote, and in which Whitman was the most 
vivid and potent singer, had a common root; that in spite of individual dif- 
ferences, the common elements were essential in defining their poetic posi- 
tion. Such were D. H. Lawrence and Hart Crane, who once remarked, “I 
begin to feel myself directly connected with Whitman.” Thomas, too, may 
be defined best when he is placed in his organic tradition. 

The tradition to which Whitman and Thomas belong is affirmative, 
physical, intuitive, incantatory. It is the poetry of the strong Yes; the poetry 
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of the body made equal with the soul, and the world viewed as one; the 
poetry which springs from the elemental blood-roots of man’s self and experi- 
ence; the poetry which has the bardic invocation of chant and song. It is 
primarily the embracing of all of experience as one positive force in creation, 
with all that is physical and sexual desired rather than denied. But even in 
the duality of man is a oneness, and often the spirit is found through the 
body. In the body of the world, genesis becomes the greatest spiritual force. 
In this, the tradition of Whitman and Thomas may be more pagan than 
Christian, but it is also one of love and the brotherhood of man, of the 
enormous significance of the least part of the universe, of mystical truth 
which interprets even death. 

The poetry of Thomas and Whitman contains elements singularly alike: 
the world as “scheme” and generation; the poet’s selfhood as microcosm, as 
singer, and as priest; imagery both sensuous and sexual. Molding these 
elements into their own forms, Thomas and Whitman have further resem- 
blances in their language and manner, which give the impression of richness 
and abundance, seemingly natural, at times inchoate, but actually forming 
poetry of the strictest order. 


II 


On many points of emphasis and manner, Dylan Thomas and Walt 
Whitman were quite different. Each had his own particular day; yet the 
same sun warmed them both. In matters of subject, ideas, and general atti- 
tude, their poetry is clearly related; and when one reads both alternately he is 
struck innumerable times with the startling similarity of individual lines and 
passages. It is impossible to repeat them all, but we can look briefly at some 
of the most significant. 

The most apparent likeness in Whitman and Thomas is their attention 
to physical things, the body of man and the sensuous world in which he 
moves. Each drew images out of familiar soil: Thomas blending the herons, 
the owls, the woods, and the lovers on the “loud hill of Wales”; Whitman 
using the grass and cedars of America, the “voluptuous cool-breath’d earth,” 
the “populous pavements” of “million-footed” Manhattan. Both heard and 
sang with the tides that swung perpetually out of the Atlantic. But most 
significantly, both Thomas and Whitman found imagery and subject matter 
in physical man (to Whitman “hankering, gross, mystical, nude”), writing 
more frankly and surely of the body and its meaning than have other poets. 
Whitman, in the “Children of Adam” poems, writes of the “meaning and 
being” of the life of the body and sings “the body electric” to celebrate the 
human form. But the body is important not so much in itself but in the 
miracle of creation. In “Song of Myself” he says, 
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I believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of 
me is a miracle. 


To Thomas, it was “my holy lucky body,” and eyes, hair, heart, womb, and 
blood became the first necessities of his language as he traced the “wizard 
shape” of his “animal.” In physical life, in the metaphor of man, there is for 
both poets a close, earthy, electric excitement. 

In both Thomas and Whitman, “body poetry” becomes always the poetry 
of birth and procreation. Moreover, the sexual nature of man is identified 
with his life force and is, in actuality, one aspect of the spiritual force of the 
world: that eternity is created and recreated in the paradox of man’s dis- 


solving flesh. Whitman’s poetry is “the song of procreation”; in “Song of 
Myself” he speaks of 


Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world. 

Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always substance and 
increase, always sex, 

Always a knit of identity, always distinction, always a breed of life. 


Thomas’s early poetry, especially, contains constant sexual images and refer- 
ences, and in the later poems like “In the White Giant’s Thigh” sex is an 


urge even in the dead women in the hill. But like Whitman’s his theme is 
not primarily erotic sex but genesis, procreation, the seed and the “planted 
womb,” conception and birth. 

Thomas, notably, has a number of poems in which he extends the 
creative force back in time. “From Love’s First Fever to His Plague” begins 
with “love’s first fever” through the “hollow minute of the womb” to the 
“first print of the unshodden foot” and the prospering of the body. In other 
poems, too, such as “Before I Knocked” and “I Dreamed My Genesis,” 
Thomas insistently assumes a state not confined to the “declension of the 
flesh.” Man in the force of creation exists before birth. In this kind of 
spiritual extension the body is made mysterious, hallowed, doubly alive. The 
same sense of distance — life before birth — appears in “Song of Myself”: 


Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 


The continuity found in generation is also shown in Thomas’s habitual 
blending of speaker, father, and child. 

Whitman and Thomas thus have in common a body of poetry which is 
physical and sexual; but more important, it is the metaphor of eternal cre- 
ation, the life force that is bound by neither time nor place. Genesis unites 
man with all other parts of creation. In fact, Thomas views the world as 
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continuous movement, growth, and generation with elements in man and 
nature interfused: 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age... 


The theme of unity is repetitive in Whitman, who found in animals and 
himself “the same old law” and saw “a vast similitude” interlocking all dis- 
tances, spheres, identities; “the threads that connect the stars, and of wombs 
and of the father-stuff.” This cosmic identity appears in Thomas’s sexual 
account of creation, “In the Beginning,” when 

Life rose and spouted from the rolling seas, 


Burst in the roots, pumped from the earth and rock 
The secret oils that drive the grass 


and there was “The ribbed original of love.” In “All All and All the Dry 
Worlds Lever” the elements are made one: 


Out of the sea, the drive of oil, 
Socket and grave, the brassy blood, 


Flower, flower, all all and all. 


Whitman’s unity of “grass that grows wherever the land is” and “the 
common air that bathes the globe” is perhaps a surface tie, but his sense of 
the oneness of nature extends, as in Thomas, to identifying man with all 
elemental forces — tides and the seasons, wind and fire. Man is integral with 
the sea, the sea of “ground-swells” and “broad convulsive breaths,” and feels 
the ocean within him “fathomless, stirring, preparing unprecedented waves 
and storms.” The ocean poems in the “Sea-Drift” section of Leaves of Grass 
and “With Husky-Haughty Lips, O Sea” are concentrations of Whitman’s 
sense of the mutual life of man and sea: 


The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 
Thou tellest to a kindred soul. 


Another identification with nature is in “We Two, How Long We Were 
Fool’d”: “We are snow, rain, cold, darkness, we are each product and influ- 
ence of the globe. . . .”. Whitman’s expansiveness, strength, and somewhat 
primitive exuberance come partly from this sense of cosmic union. In 
Thomas, also, there is the pulse of excitement that seems related to an 
elemental strength. He imagines, for example, that even in the womb, “I 
knew the message of the winter . . ./Wind in me leaped.” The turn of seasons 
and the tides are constant images in his poetry. In “Light Breaks Where No 
Sun Shines,” the “waters of the heart/Push in their tides,” and 
Dawn breaks behind the eyes; 


From poles of skull and toe the windy blood 
Slides like a sea... . 
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Night and day, winter and spring, are in the sockets, bone, and lids. 

Such rhythms in nature and man become prototypes of the larger cycles 
and movements which give pattern to the time and the universe. This is 
Whitman’s sense of “scheme,” that “The universe is duly in order.” Even 
though the cycle swings from birth to dissolution, there is in “Eidélons” 

Ever the dim beginning, 
Ever the growth, the rounding of the circle, 
Ever the summit and the merge at last, (to surely start again,) ... 


To Whitman all is “Form, union, plan.” Thomas describes the circling order 
in “A Process in the Weather of the Heart,” a process which turns damp to 
dry and, in the eye, forewarns the bones of blindness. Whitman’s “scheme” 
is to Thomas the paradox of continuous birth out of continuous death; of 
“one sun, one manna” for what was “many sounding minded”; of all life 
implicit in the seed (conversely, the “sandgrain day” and the “mustardseed 
sun”). This sense of the cosmos in the microcosm is, of course, familiar in 
Whitman’s “I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the 
stars.” In cycles of time and elemental motion, in identities that compose and 
expand into simultaneous perfection, Whitman and Thomas agree on the 
fundamental, affirmative point of order out of apparent chaos. 

Such order in the universe depends significantly on the fact that unity is 
seen in apparent contradiction — the union of opposites. One opposition is 
that of the soul and the body. Here the tradition of which Whitman and 
Thomas are a part differs sharply from the view that holds the duality of 
man a separation of body and soul, that denies the physical in order to 
achieve the spiritual. A line is drawn through being, and the believer turns 
to the one half as truth and cancels the other as illusion. Another view — 
and this is found in the poetry of Whitman and Thomas — recognizes that 
the halves exist but believes that to see one thing alone, without its implied 
opposite, is to be half-man, one-eyed in a flat-dimensioned world. The only 
unity is through duality. One recognizes that the mystery of the body is the 
same as that of the soul, for both exist in completion because of the other. 
Whitman went further than Thomas, sometimes suggesting that the body és 
the soul, but both poets reiterate the necessity of accepting and knowing 
both. To Thomas, the final spiritual glory comes out of the play of these 
contradictions. 

On the theme of duality, Whitman asserts, “I am the poet of the Body 
and I am the poet of the Soul.” Thomas says, “I, in my intricate image, stride 
on two levels,” being both cadaver and ghost, the “pinned-around-the-spirit/ 
Cut-to-measure flesh.” The two are combined in “Before I Knocked”: 


I, born of flesh and ghost, was neither 
A ghost nor man, but mortal ghost. 
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Flesh and triumphant spirit take on one form, even as other paradoxes fulfill 
themselves. “I find one side a balance and the antipodal side a balance,” says 
Whitman. In the mystic evolution there is “Not the right only justified, what 
we call evil also justified.” In Thomas, 


Light and dark are no enemies 
But one companion... 


Opposites blend: “Beginning with doom in the bulb, the spring unravels,” 
and 


Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 


Even if one accepts the two halves as one, he is not exempt from the 
darker sense: of decay in the flesh. Though Thomas shows this horror more 
than does Whitman, both are struck with the bitterness of transient life. 
“You bitter hug of mortality,” Whitman called it. He speaks of “the moan- 
ing gibberish of dry limbs,” and knows the downcast hours, “Weights of 
lead, how ye clog and cling at my ankles.” Then all ask, “Shall I not escape?” 
In Thomas the worm is in the flesh and time is a running grave. Snow, dust, 
night, and the encompassing sea imperil the mortal ghost. Death is implicit 
in birth, and in many of the poems, the entire drama is man’s journey to cer- 
tain death. But the paradox continues, for it is to “That one dark I owe my 
light,” even as in the Saviour there was “calm to be done in his safe unrest.” 
Thomas finds light through darkness: In “Poem on His Birthday,” he says 

That the closer I move 


To death, one man through his sundered hulks, 
The louder the sun blooms .. . 


even as Whitman speaks of death: “The sun burst through in unlooked-for 
directions.” 

The spiritual intensity found in both Whitman and Thomas derives in 
no small sense from their capture of both dark and light and the tension 
gained by the pull of the halves against each other. The final glory becomes 
more ecstatic because it is more of the whole, and mysticism thus grows out 
of the physical and its signal force of generation. Beginning with their 
vision of the pre-womb existence, both poets suggest the eternality of man: 
life is a period of identity which has a before and after. The imaginative 
mixture of sexual and evolutionary imagery, of life emerging from the total 
embryonic sea, conveys a compelling sense of the immortality of man 
existent in his sexuality, in the procreative force contained in the “limpid 
pool” within him. Immortality of the “after” is seen as the victory of light 
over darkness, a progression to clarity and order. Thomas’s “Poem on His 
Birthday” shows man, of four elements and five senses, as 
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... a spirit in love 
Tangling through this spun slime 
To his nimbus bell cool kingdom come. ... 


If the country of death is the heart’s size, and the earth a known dark, 
“Vision and Prayer” ends with the lightning of God: 


Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. The sun roars at the prayer’s end. 


For the dead man aged a hundred, birth comes out of death: 


The morning is flying on the wings of his age 
And a hundred storks perch on the sun’s right hand. 


There is, much like Whitman’s calm walk with the two figures of death in 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” Thomas’s walk with love 
in the mortal garden, “With immortality at my side like Christ the sky.” 
And as Whitman refuses to linger in sorrow at death, accepting its natural 
universality in the song of the thrush, so Thomas refuses to mourn the 
death of a child by saying that once death is taken as a part of the whole, a 
universal thing which needs recognition only once, “After the first death, 
there is no other.” The smallest sprout, says Whitman, shows there is really 
no death... . “And to die is different from what any one supposed, and 


luckier.” Thomas’s most vivid evocation of immortality appears in “And 
Death Shall Have No Dominion”: 


Though they be mad and dead as nails, 
Heads of the characters hammer through daisies. 


Whitman and Thomas both assert the mystical continuity of life. 

These perceptions relate to the intuitive knowledge of the glory of the 
universe, what Thomas calls “my heart’s truth.” In the country of the heart, 
man becomes partly instinctive, partly emotional, partly spiritual. Thomas, 
in “Light Breaks Where No Sun Shines,” speaks of this subterranean wind- 
ing of forces, concluding, 

Light breaks on secret lots, 
On tips of thoughts where thoughts smell in the rain; 
When logics die, 


The secret of the soil grows through the eye, 
And blood jumps in the sun. ... 


Whitman has a similar passage in “Song of Myself,” 
Logic and sermons never convince, 


The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul. 


Intuition and feeling are thus in man’s elemental nature, the blood-roots 
which signify his union with all other parts of the world. One might there- 
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fore say that not logic but love is the grace of mortal man. Much of Whit- 
man’s poetry, especially “Calamus,” celebrates love and brotherhood. As 
Thomas says that he wrote “for the love of Man and in praise of God,” for 
the lovers with “their arms/Round the griefs of the ages,” so Whitman calls 
himself “the poet of comrades”: 


These I singing in spring collect for lovers, 
(For who but I should understand lovers and all their sorrow and joy?) 


Whitman’s affectionate catalogue of the varied people of America is matched 
by Thomas’s sympathetic sketches of men and women in Under Milk Wood. 
For both, love is one of the universal ties, a spiritual affirmation. “In the 
White Giant’s Thigh” implies for Thomas a union of physical love and 
eternal love: “Teach me the love that is evergreen after the fall leaved/ 
Grave. ...” In other poems, love gives “the first vision that set fire to the 
stars”; through it is “the globe of genesis spun.” And Whitman in “Song of 
Myself” describes in terms of a physical act of love the mystical experience 
which revealed eternal and universal love as the framework of Creation. 

Whitman and Thomas are also alike in their feeling for personal identity, 
man as the microcosm of the world in which the elements re-enact their tides 
of war and peace, and of which the poet tries to make a momentary order. 
“Walt Whitman, a kosmos,” he called himself. To him “the converging 
objects of the universe perpetually flow”; he is an “acme of things accom- 
plish’d” and an “encloser of things to be.” As each leaf of grass has its sig- 
nificance in the universe, each man is individually important. With some- 
what the same intensity, Thomas writes in a number of poems of his body, 
his birth, his origins — but like Whitman he sees himself as the symbolic 
encloser of all things: 


Am I not father, too, and the ascending boy, 


Am I not all of you by the directed sea 
Where bird and shell are babbling in my tower? 


“One’s-self I sing,” says Whitman, but as part of “The simple, compact, 
well-join’d scheme, myself disintegrated, everyone disintegrated, yet part of 
the scheme.” 

The poet of the tradition of Whitman and Thomas is also the singer and 
priest, the intermediary who invokes by incantation the response of love and 
mystical feeling. Praise is the affirmative note constant in both poets. Whit- 
man “sings” and “chants” the sensual world; and the music of Thomas’s 
“Fern Hill,” “Poem in October,” and “Over Sir John’s Hill” gives what he 
called in Quite Early One Morning “affirmation of the beautiful and terrible 
worth of the earth.” In his “Prologue” he calls himself “a spinning man” to 
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Glory also this star, bird 

Roared, sea born, man torn, blood blest, 
Hark: I trumpet the place, 

From fish to jumping hill! 


Finally, his “ark sings in the sun” against the flowering flood. And Whitman 
in his own symbolic flood-tide of “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” invokes and 
praises all things above it — appearances mysterious, loved, containing per- 
fection — because they are parts of eternity and of the soul. 

So the poetry of Whitman and Thomas expresses the same central theme. 
To delight in the world, to love, and to value all living — these are sacra- 
mental acts, for physical being is understood as the ritual of godhead made 
mortally plain. 

Ill 


Thomas is clearly at home in the movement of modern English poetry 
toward syntactical disintegration. Not unlike other modern poets — Ezra 
Pound, Hart Crane, and T. S. Eliot — Thomas relies primarily on the con- 
notative or suggestive quality of words and little on the denotative meanings 
derived from proper placement in the order of the sentence. But Thomas, like 
Walt Whitman before him, achieves unique effects by violating the laws and 
bursting the bonds of language. Thomas and Whitman, through their seem- 
ingly “careless” or “frenzied” eruption in words, achieve that quality of 
bardic chant which is peculiar to both and which constitutes a significant 
element in the tradition of which they are a part. 

This poetic technique which results frequently in a strong impression of 
ecstatic abandon, an impression of the poet as primitive or pagan performing 
rites of magic as he chants his mystic song, has caused both Whitman and 
Thomas to be accused of lack of control and the heresy of “expressive” form. 
Such accusations have resulted from a confusion of cause and effect in poetry: 
too frequently it is assumed that the effect of abandon may be achieved only 
by the poet who has abandoned all form. Whitman understood that cause 
and effect had a much more complex relationship. He once said of one of 
his own works that “though to the ordinary reader let loose with wildest 
abandon, the true artist can see it is yet under control.” And although when 
one listens to the records of Thomas reading his poems aloud there is the un- 
mistakable “wild” tone of the bardic chant, when one sees the poems on the 
page he realizes the genuine complexity of form they represent. There is 
disruption of syntax in Whitman and Thomas not because they are ignorant 
of language or careless of its use, but because through a “controlled abandon” 
they achieve precisely the “primitive” effects they desire. 

Whitman and Thomas show some similarity in their use of words, and 
particularly in the practice they both have in mixing levels of usage. Whit- 
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man once said that he sometimes thought that Leaves of Grass was a “lan- 
guage experiment.” The Good Gray Poet was particularly fond of bastard 
foreign words, and some of his potentially finest effects are marred by weird 
concoctions which disturb the eye and jar the ear (as in “Our Old Feuil- 
lage”). Paradoxically, though, this apparent affectation is balanced by the 
frequent appearance of words and phrases of common, even “low,” speech 
usually considered “unpoetic.” Thomas shares with Whitman this habit 
of juxtaposing several levels of language-usage, the low with the high, the 
common with the uncommon, to achieve startling effects. Whitman said, 
“Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am.” Or 


Come Muse migrate from Greece and Ionia, 
Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts... . 


Thomas said, 


And that’s the rub, the only rub that tickles, 
The knobbly ape that swings along his sex 
From damp love-darkness and the nurse’s twist 
Can never raise the midnight of a chuckle. ... 


Now as I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle starry, 
Time let me hail and climb 
Golden in the heydays of his eyes... . 


Rub, tickles, knobbly, damp love-darkness, chuckle, dingle, heydays — Whit- 
man would have delighted in this colorful and varied vocabulary. Thomas 
and Whitman not only share the enthusiastic delight in mixing words of all 
levels but even refer to their verbal gifts in similar “undignified” phrasing. 
Whitman. boasted, “The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he com- 
plains of my gab and my loitering. . . . / 1 sound my barbaric yawp over the 
roofs of the world.” Thomas asserted, “The lovely gift of the gab bangs back 
on a blind shaft.” 

Frequently both poets focus primarily, sometimes solely, on the con- 
notative meanings of words. The resulting surface illogicality is balanced by 
the underlying poetic coherence. In “Song of the Broad-Axe,” among the 
shapes the axe gives rise to are: 


The shape of the shamed and angry stairs trod by sneaking footsteps, 
The shape of the sly settee. . . . 


Shamed, angry, and sly are all precisely and finely misplaced. Such mis- 
placement makes for a poetry that seems to be constantly straining against the 
bonds of convention and occasionally bursting fully and magnificently free. 
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Sometimes in Thomas’s poetry such straining seems to exist in line after line, 
conveying a feeling of a stretched tautness constantly on the verge of snap- 
ping. The opening lines of one poem read — 

When, like a running grave, time tracks you down, 

Your calm and cuddled is a scythe of hairs, 

Love in her gear is slowly through the house, 


Up naked stairs, a turtle in a hearse, 
Hauled to the dome. ... 


The words seem to merge, to run together; the more the reader sees, the 
deeper he is plunged, finally sucked down in the currents and cross currents 
of connotative meanings, dismayed at the impossibility of paraphrase. Al- 
though Whitman was working in this direction, never did he reach this 
complexity and compactness. Whitman could envision stairs as shamed and 
angry and a settee as sly; Thomas, in the space of a very few lines, could en- 
vision a grave as running, hairs as a scythe, stairs as naked — and much more 
(calm and cuddled seem at first to be used as nouns, but the singular zs sug- 
gests that they are adjectives modifying an understood subject). 

If Whitman and Thomas alike practice language-distortion and syntax- 
evasion, they are, in addition, fond of some similar images. One might be 
startled to find in Thomas’s “Especially When the October Wind,” the line: 
“The signal grass that tells me all I know.” The “leaf” of grass is the title 
image of Whitman’s book, and one that dominates the whole of Leaves of 
Grass. Thomas uses the grass in this single line, much as Whitman uses it, to 
suggest the miraculous that exists in the commonplace, to indicate the great 
and transcendent knowledge that lies close at hand. Moreover, in a poetry 
as dense and rich as Thomas’s it would not be far-fetched to infer from his 
“signal grass” an oblique acknowledgement of Whitman’s influence. 

A dominant image common to both poets is the sea. When one reads the 
last line of “Especially When the October Wind” — “By the sea’s side hear 
the dark-vowelled birds” — he perhaps recalls Whitman’s sea-side reminis- 
cence, “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and the “myriad thence- 
arous’d words” which are like “a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead pass- 
ing.” In both poets, the sight of the sea gives rise to thoughts of death which 
are, in turn, associated with flights of birds. Throughout Thomas’s poetry 
and Whitman’s Leaves, the sea is linked with death. Many of Whitman’s so- 
called sea poems are poems in which the locale is the sea-shore, where land 
and ocean meet. There is the suggestion always that these “liquid rims and 
wet sands” symbolize the joining of material and spiritual, the act of death 
itself in which the one is transformed into the other. Many of the same sug- 
gestions are implicit in Thomas’s “We Lying by Seasand.” There is surely 
conscious punning in such lines as “For in this yellow grave of sand and sea” 
and “Of the grave, gay, seaside land.” The “lunar silences, the silent tide” 
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and the “heavenly music over the sand” —all suggest the spritual insight 
bestowed by the sea as symbol of the life after death. In both Thomas and 
Whitman the setting forth on the voyage is the symbolic act of death, with 
the implicit suggestion of spiritual rebirth. In the final section (excluding the 
annexes) of Leaves of Grass — “Songs of Parting” — the poet’s death is en- 
visioned as a setting out to sea— “Our life is closed, our life begins,/ The 
long, long anchorage we leave.” In Thomas’s “Poem on his Birthday,” the 
sea is designated the final human destination: as man moves to death, the 
louder “the tusked, ramshackling sea exults.” The sea in its exultation repre- 
sents a triumphant spirituality — triumphant in its anticipation of reclaiming 
its wandering child. Thomas’s poem ends — “As I sail out to die.” In both 
poets the use of the sea as symbol of death suggests the quality of descent and 
resurrection, the close of the material and the launching of the spiritual 
existence. 

But the imagery which draws Whitman and Thomas most closely to- 
gether into a common tradition is sexual. Note the ambivalence in this 
stanza from Thomas’s “My Hero Bares His Nerve”: 


My hero bares my side and sees his heart 

Tread, like a naked Venus, 

The beach of flesh, and wind her bloodred plait; 
Stripping my loin of promise, 

He promises a secret heat. 


Compare the connotations of these ambiguous lines with the famous passage 
in section 5 of “Song of Myself”: 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn’d over upon me, 


And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my 
bare-stript heart, 


And reach’d till you felt my beard, and reach’d till you held my feet. 


In both of these passages, sexual connotations predominate, but the ultimate 
intent, in the “secret heat” of Thomas as in the “bare-stript heart” of Whit- 
man, is not erotic: the suggestion is clear that a spiritual insight is achieved 
not through mortification and degradation of the senses but through their 
acceptance and transfiguration. 

Thomas as well as Whitman is able to reconstruct through vivid imagery 
the “unknowable” existence of the individual before birth. Perhaps up from 
the dark depths of the unconscious flash images which succeed remarkably 
in evoking “pre-birth” feelings, sensations of the embryo in the dawn of time. 
Thomas’s poem beginning “I dreamed my genesis in sweat of sleep,” 


concludes: 
I dreamed my genesis in sweat of death, fallen 


Twice in the feeding sea, grown 
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Stale of Adam’s brine until, vision 
Of new man strength, I seek the sun. 


“Adam’s brine” connects Christian myth with Darwinian evolution: man’s 
descent from Adam with man’s derivation from the sea. Here, as in his 
“Before I Knocked,” Thomas reverses prophecy and looks backward in time, 
discovering not only his existence but an unconscious feeling of being. 
“Before I knocked and flesh let enter,” he says, “I felt thud beneath my 
flesh’s armour”: “Ungotten I knew night and day.” Though the being 
is shapeless as water, “in a molten form,” it exists in a symbolic universe: 


The leaden stars, the rainy hammer 
Swung by my father from his dome. 


In one of the most impressive passages in “Song of Myself” Whitman, in 
startlingly similar imagery, reveals the same acute sense of existence before 
birth: he “slept through the lethargic mist,” and received “no hurt from the 
fetid carbon”: “Monstrous sauroids transported [his embryo] in their mouths 
and deposited it with care.” 

Specifically and graphically sexual images abound in both Whitman and 
Thomas. In the “Children of Adam” poems Whitman sets out directly to 
celebrate the phallus and sing the song of procreation. And throughout 
Leaves of Grass this intent, though perhaps at times muted, is never absent. 
It seems, even, to burst forth in the midst of the poet’s concentration on other 
themes. For Whitman, “Landscapes projected masculine, full-sized and 
golden.” In one scene in “Song of Myself,” in which the earth and sea are 
“half-held by the night,” the great, rhythmic forces of nature are envisioned 
by the poet as joined in amorous embrace. The sexual life-force is thus in- 
vested with a fundamental and compelling inevitability. In Thomas, too, the 
sexual image seems obsessive, and recurs so frequently as to become symbolic 
of the identification of man with the life sap which constitutes the force 
“driving” all life. The most frequently recurring phallic symbol in Thomas 
is the worm (“the fathering worm”; “the worm beneath my nail”) which 
ingeniously combines qualities of fertility and decay, life and death. 

Both Whitman and Thomas utilize the imagery of birth in vivid and 
unusual ways. Whitman envisions death as the “accoucheur” who, “pressing, 
receiving,” presides at the spiritual dirth as the poet reclines “by the sills of 
the exquisite flexible doors.” Or he contemplates the broad-axe — “Head 
from the mother’s bowels drawn.” Thomas, in “If My Head Hurt a Hair’s 
Foot,” demands that he be “unborn” — returned to the womb — if his birth 
has resulted in pain: “If my bunched, monkey coming is cruel/Rage me 
back to the making house.” In “Twenty-Four Years,” Thomas vividly re- 
creates the scene of his birth: “In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched 
like a tailor/Sewing a shroud for a journey.” 
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Perhaps the poem in Whitman which most directly foreshadows 
Thomas’s technique in the dramatization of imagery is “The Sleepers.” In 
this poem, an early example of the stream-of-consciousness technique, the 
flood of images that pours forth seems to well up from subterranean depths 
— the dark abysses of the uncharted unconscious. Wandering all night in his 
“vision,” Whitman witnesses the fantastic, experiences strange and unrecog- 
nized sensations, becomes many “things” other than self: “I am a dance — 
play up there! the fit is whirling me fast!/I am the ever-laughing — it is new 
moon and twilight.” In a remarkable passage, unfortunately deleted by 
Whitman in his final published version of the poem, the flowing dream 
imagery becomes vividly and sexually charged: 

The cloth laps a first sweet eating and drinking, 

Laps life-swelling yolks — laps ear of rose-corn 
milky and just ripened; 

The white teeth stay, and the boss-tooth advances in 
darkness, 

And liquor is spilled on lips and bosoms by touching glasses, 
and the best liquor afterward. 


The descent into the world of dreams seems to Whitman a liberating experi- 
ence as he identifies himself with the night: 


I descend my western course, my sinews are flaccid, 
Perfume and youth course through me and I am their wake. 


In many poems Thomas is specifically concerned with portraying the 
drama of dreams. In “I Fellowed Sleep,” he asserts that sleep “kissed” him 
“in the brain” and then he “dropped on dreaming and the upward sky”: “I 
fled the earth and, naked, climbed the weather,/Reaching a second ground 
far from the stars.” In “I Dreamed My Genesis” the poet, in a “sweat of 
sleep,” reconstructs from his “pre-natal” memories his own conception — 

... breaking 
Through the rotating shell, strong 


As motor muscle on the drill, driving 
Through vision and the girdered nerve. 


In many poems— among them “Our Eunuch Dreams,” “Lie Still, Sleep 
Becalmed,” “In Country Sleep” — Thomas utilizes the device of the dream 
as the basis for an array of rich and varied images associated primarily in 
their connotations. The technique of the phantasmagoria of dream seems 
also to be carried over to the poems not concerned with sleep. In Thomas, as 
in Whitman, passages of poems need frequently to be placed in the context 
of a “waking dream,” an emotional “frenzy” or “soaring” which in its 
“release” of the poet and in its uncapping of the unconscious resembles the 
dream-state. When viewed in this way, images which at first appear as a 
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disorderly and unrelated miscellany emerge as complexly ordered experience 
rich in depth and implication. 

In several ways, the poetry of both Thomas and Whitman becomes itself 
a part of the creative body of the world, image creating image, word bursting 
into word, in a spiral plunge out of the dark seed to the larger, encompassing 
light, this same process to be repeated in each comprehension of a poem. 
Thomas’s statement of his own process is revealing: 


I let, perhaps, an image be “made” emotionally in me and then apply to it what 
intellectual and critical forces I possess — let it breed another, let that image contra- 
dict the first, make, of the third image bred out of the other two together, a fourth 
contradictory image, and let them all, within my imposed formal limits, conflict. 
Each image holds within it the seed of its own destruction, and my dialectal 
method, as I understand it, is a constant building up and breaking down of the 
images that come out of the central seed, which is itself destructive and constructive 
at the same time. 


The whole sequence of eternal birth, growth, and death is not only recapitu- 
lated in the kind of creative “logic” of the poem: it is inevitably felt as a 
power moving through the interplay of images. And if, as Thomas admitted, 
some of his “earlier poems might appear to constitute a section from one 
long poem,” so Whitman’s poems become parts of one complex body through 
the successive, growing versions of Leaves of Grass. 

We do not know how thoroughly Thomas read Whitman. It is pos- 
sible that he may have been somewhat repelled by Whitman’s expansive- 
ness, looseness, and impulse for direct statement, elements which contrast 
severely with Thomas’s own oblique compactness. But surely Thomas would 
quickly have penetrated, as did Ezra Pound, beneath these superficial ele- 
ments and would have discovered a “blood” brother, of “one sap and one 
root” with himself. Whitman and Thomas discovered that techniques of 
distinctive kinds and images containing “elemental” qualities served them 
best in portraying the world they knew and the universe they imagined. 
The world and universe of Thomas’s poetry are astonishingly similar to the 
world and universe of Whitman’s. It is as though in Thomas, Whitman had 
found his ideal camerado-reader for “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” one who 
responds fully and literally to the poem’s central conceit which reaches a 
climax of direct identification: 

What is more subtle than this which ties me to the woman or man 


that looks in my face? 
Which fuses me into you now, and pours my meaning into you? 





HUNT OF THE BLACK BEAR 
Gordon Ellis 


Brief as the startled trout’s shadow 
On stone under rim of crystal 

Paused the bear while blood’s talisman 
Congealed the shadow’s flick to fish. 


Night of the bear flames against green, 
Salal falls charred by the bear’s rush, 
Mist becomes steam in the bear’s wake, 
While fish fins a shadow to dust. 


Run of a sharp-shined hawk’s quick drop 
From air; speed of the trout’s tailed dart; 
Deer, passed, trails in the black rumor 
While salmon-bush scolds a whisper. 


Boulder of granite the bear waits 


Through sun of noon, stone on a ridge 


Above the deep green pool where trout, 
Belly log against bottom, waits 


Unseen under sun’s accent. 

Afternoon, crowned by a hound’s horn, 
Bursts bear from a black boulder, 
While a fish of wind riffs the ridge. 


Hound’s cry melts evening’s ridge of ice 
As bear is burnt into boulder; 

Trout fins against the wind’s shadow 
Torn by the bear’s night, while the hound, 
Born of the bear’s flight, sings to stone. 


Pasadena, California 





OEDIPUS, YOUNG HERO, WEEPS 
AT FIRST SIGHT OF THEBES 


Sam Bradley 


Am I god-like, solar-veined to uphold 
City and suns and griefs yet untold? 
Atlas-broad are my shoulders but my feet 
Ache of the dust, would often retreat. 
Now Thebes asks my strength. I see her rise 


In the sheen of a tear, as I lift my eyes. 


Now I mix with the crowd, diminish, fade, 
And covet eclipse. A hero afraid 
Of a voyaging tear! As if, voyage done, 
A single tear can put out the sun! 
Oh, while there’s light, let my tear be 
Ripeness, earth-flasked! The truth of me! 


Jostled a moment, my tremored tear 
Shakes all that passes. Do I see clear? 
The city dances in this crystal ball, 
Shimmers, flashes, in rise and fall, 
Momentous as love. Light-driven sense 


Lilts in globed summer, impermanence. 


My star on my cheek, tear mirroring fire! 
Triumphant, prize-claiming, my breaths are 
Like gusts upon flame. Kept-castles will fall 


To my arms — arms that surrender all. 


The human-in-waiting, the hero-in-keeping, 


Come to their own. Why am I weeping? 


Honeybrook, Pennsylvania 





SLEEP AND WAKING 
Jack Anderson 


The morning slides along this thread of thought 
And girls in white communion veils ascend 

The marble stairs. A tattered boy has brought 

A small green flute. From alleys dark men leap 
With knives. — This cannot be. Perceptions bend 
To thoughts that circle on the spools of sleep. 


There were no knives. This is a snarl of sun 
And sun reflected on a moon, such ties 

As fabricate a flute. I’ve not undone 

This knot. The veils are real enough to keep — 
Or are the veils but woven on my eyes 


From thoughts that circle on the spools of sleep? 


This tangle tightens, though I spin around 
To snatch an end. Even the stairways seem 
A gauzy whole cloth. Still I struggle bound 
By girls and music in a web so deep 


I cannot tell my waking from my dream 


Of thoughts that circle on the spools of sleep. 


Berkeley, California 





by CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Eros and the Death of God 


N The Art of Loving, Erich Fromm draws an interesting correlation be- 
tween the death of God and._the disintegration of love in Western civiliza- 
tion. On the surface the thesis is not one for which we can find an 

abundance of confirmatory evidence, and yet a deeper study of its implica- 
tions reveals that the debasement of love, its systematic and widespread de- 
valuation, is indeed closely interrelated with the loss of religious faith. 
Fromm examines the interrelation from one point of view: the loss of the 
spontaneous self and the consequent decline of spontaneity in love. In reli- 
gion, too, the concept of God that man professes to worship is mechanical 
and idolatrous. No longer sustained, as of old, by the traditional theistic 
faith, the character of man is badly split. If he turns to God it is not with 
instinctive faith but with a frightened, compulsive longing for security. Thus 
he leads a double, alienated life. God is present principally as a means to 
implement his drive toward greater economic advancement. 

Fromm does not touch upon the psychological consequences of the loss 
of faith in God. The progressive disappearance of faith in God is accom- 
panied by a loss of faith in the possibility of achieving a genuine love experi- 
ence. Love, like God, is a sham, a myth. Love is sex, nothing more, a process 
of tumescence and detumescence, an instinctual release, a physiological func- 
tion. The rest is an elaborate species of idealization, fed on the ennobling 
rhetoric of romance and conventional make-believe. The passion of the body 
is palpably real; the passion of the soul is, at best, only a daring metaphor. 

Yet man can abandon his faith neither in God nor in love without feeling 
the loss as a profoundly traumatic experience. He yearns for God even as he 
denies the possibility of God’s existence. He craves the transfiguring assur- 
ance of love even as he pours contempt upon such sentimental twaddle. The 
struggle persists: the dialectics of the search for a love that transcends bodily 
union and the tyranny of sexual hunger. 

But once God dies, the other gods also vanish from the pantheon, and the 
God of Love, too, becomes a casualty. It then becomes a mark of iconoclastic 
courage to announce the primacy of the physical, to dethrone deity and set 
up biology as lord and ruler of life. The victory is not, alas, a satisfying one. 
Not that modern man can revert to the Christian sex ethos, which disprizes 
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the flesh and denounces woman as the incarnation of sensuality and sin. As 
far as literature goes, the Pauline dispensation is not one that would appeal to 
the major writers of our age. On the other hand, they are manifestly reluct- 
ant to accept Kinsey’s statistical revelations on the copulatory frequency of 
the male or female animal. The zoological emphasis is as distressing — and 
obviously as false — as the ascetic one. 

The death of God was bound to have fateful consequences for the future 
of morality. For if no supernatural power controlled the operations of the 
universe, if evil was not punished and good rewarded in the afterlife by some 
system of divine calculus, then thinking men, as Dostoevski was passionately 
aware, recognizing their aloneness in the cosmos, would take upon them- 
selves the responsibility for shaping their destiny. Nietzsche, in Joyful Wis- 
dom, had nihilistically sounded the glad tidings of deliverance from ascetic 
ideals, the triumph over the Christian God. No longer could man look upon 
Nature as exhibiting proof of the goodness of God or upon history as 
exemplifying a moral order at work. As Nietzsche pointed out in The 
Genealogy of Morals, man now strives toward self-mastery. The ascetic ideal 
had endeavored to provide an answer to the tormenting problem of why man 
was placed on earth to suffer, and Christianity sought to affirm the tran- 
scendent principle of suffering, but what was the purpose of the suffering? 
Since any meaning was better than no meaning, Christianity continued to 
prevail. But Nietzsche fought against this religious “lie,” this hatred of the 
human, this rejection of the animal in man, this horrified repudiation of the 
life of the senses. 

The writers were quick to draw their own conclusions. The reading of 
Tyndall, Spencer, and particularly Thomas Huxley buttressed Dreiser’s con- 
viction that the Bible was not a divinely revealed document and he threw 
off the trammels of religious orthodoxy. If life was, as he consistently main- 
tained, an inner physicochemical series of reactions, then the role of ethics 
was actually non-existent. The literary rebels were therefore compelled to 
revise their estimate of the nature of man. In interpreting the nature of 
human nature, Dreiser dwells on the physiology of the body, the structure of 
the cell, the flux of energy. Man responds as he must because of his instinc- 
tual endowment, his biological necessities, his craving for pleasure and his 
tendency to avoid pain. No hint of ultimate purpose is to be discovered in 
the mysterious physical universe. Why then postulate a fixed moral or 
religious order? Viewing himself as an atom in a greater machine, Dreiser 
rejected all talk of “spirit.” That is the philosophical perspective Dreiser 
used in Sister Carrie in dealing with the complex problem of morality, the 
answer to what is right and wrong, the conflict between conscience and 
desire. That is how men and women, driven by appetite and necessity and 


not borne up by the illusion of free will, actually behave. Robert H. Elias 
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subtitled his biography of Dreiser “Apostle of Nature,” an aptly descriptive 
phrase. For it was in the name of Nature that Dreiser and other naturalists 
led the revolt against the domination of Puritanism, the age-old suppression 
of the life of instinct. 

Though modern man rebels against the Judaeo-Christian heritage in the 
sphere of sexuality, he cannot entirely cut himself off from his cultural and 
spiritual roots. In the name of Nature and Reason, he launches his revolt 
against the ascetic doctrines of Christianity, but he remains restless and un- 
happy in this new bondage to his instincts. He glorifies the body electric and 
then, swinging to the other extreme, he rejects the fate of carnality, the en- 
slavement of the flesh. He wishes to transcend his fallen state and rise above 
his biological limitations. The metaphysical passion for transcendence that 
wars against the ignominious compulsion of sex, is not to be denied. He is 
of the earth earthy but he would fain rise to heaven, soar upward to the realm 
of the Absolute, become transformed into pure Spirit. It is the prison of this 
body of death that renders his aspiration absurd and makes his spiritual pas- 
sion seem useless. The flesh impels him and the flesh defeats him. The 
woman that gave him birth dooms him to death: the womb is also the gate- 
way to the tomb. As Simone de Beauvior says in The Second Sex: “Wherever 
life is in the making — germination, fecundation — it arouses disgust because 
it is made only in being destroyed; the slimy embryo begins the cycle that is 
completed in the putrefaction of death.” That is the familiar and poignant 
cry of transcendence the Christian fathers uttered again and again in battling 
against the inexorable decree of Nature. 

This in the main is the conflict that grips modern man. He has won his 
charter of sexual freedom; he acts proudly and confidently in behalf of his 
instincts. No God rules sternly from on high to deprive him of the gratifica- 
tion of his physical needs. No negative commandments can henceforth trans- 
fix him with the agenbite of inwit, the harrowing condemnation of sin. He 
is emancipated from the oppressive burden of neurotic desire that is born of 
the fearful ethics of abstinence, but he is at the same time frightened and 
repelled by the absolute power the flesh exercises over him. If he glories in 
his spontaneous communion with the great god Pan, he feels inwardly 
uneasy and incomplete because he has surrendered his moral autonomy. If he 
is not the slave of unbridled passion, he is nevertheless the helpless child of 
instinct. He cannot hope to escape his destiny as a creature, finite and mortal, 
born of death. Fundamentally that is the reason for his divided attitude to- 
ward sex, for the passions of the body, once they are spent in the service of 
Nature, remind him that he is indentured to Nothingness. Hence he is torn 
by these conflicting impulses in his nature: the cravings of his sexual being 
and his imperative longing for transcendence. 

Thus modern man has paid a high price for his liberation from the doc- 
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trine of original sin. Try as he will, he cannot get rid of the metaphysical 
nausea and horror that the sexual act inspires in him, for it confirms his 
realization that he is carnality incarnate, part of the energy that pours 
through the veins of the cosmos. Though he seeks the ecstasy of forgetful- 
ness in the sexual embrace, he would, if he could, separate himself from this 
brutish dependence on Nature. It is through the “possession” of woman that 
he fuses with Nature, but the act of possession proves strangely equivocal, if 
not disillusioning, for he is not sure what he possesses. He subjects himself 
to the fetish of virginity in order to insure his exclusive possession of woman, 
but the more he broods upon love’s bitter mystery the more surely does he 
come to perceive that he requires vastly more than the assuagement of his 
imperious instincts. Even as he loves he cannot get away from the crushing 
knowledge that death is the inseparable companion of life and the ultimate 
fate of man. The conjunction of birth and death, sex and extinction, Eros and 
Thanatos, frustrates his reaching out for the transcendence that he imagined 
the experience of love would bring. Here is the mad yearning, the spiritual 
striving, that can never be fulfilled. How can we say of any beloved person 
—here is absolute beauty, here is the perfection that is God? It is blas- 
phemous and absurd. In one sense, as Santayana makes clear in [nterpreta- 
tion of Poetry and Religion, all loves are tragic “because never is the 
creature we think we possess the true and final object of our love. . . .” 

Living as he does in the light of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, however 
lapsed, the modern writer cannot simply decide to throw it off and make an 
end of it. He must settle his accounts with God even as he denies His exist- 
ence. So, paradoxical as it may sound, defiance of God constitutes an inverted 
expression, as is true in the case of James Joyce and Albert Camus, of the need 
for religious transcendence, of the will to affirm the God who is not. Indeed, 
few of the major English and American writers of our age, particularly some 
of the naturalists who picture a universe that is mechanized and meaning- 
less, are free of this desire, balked but intense, to recapture the ancient unity 
of faith. Since they cannot achieve it, since they live in a culture infected 
with the virus of doubt, they give voice to their alienation from God by in- 
dulging in violent attacks on the heart of Christianity. 

Inevitably their revolt takes the form of moral transgression. How else 
are they to demonstrate the militant sincerity of their disbelief? They will 
violate all the commandments of the Decalogue, yet there is something ob- 
sessive — and suspect —in the desperate vehemence of their sinning. Even 
in the brave manifestoes they compose on intimations of immorality (one 
thinks of André Gide and his fictional defence of the gratuitous act), they 
betray their nostalgia for the Absolute. The creative mind exhibits depths of 
contradiction, polarities of tension, that reveal the persistence of its craving 
for God. If blasphemy is actually an inverted confession of the indwelling 
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need for God, then the modern cult of sinning, as it is portrayed in literature, 
is often a protest against a world that is voided of moral order. 

The one commandment which — in literature at least, though the Kinsey 
Report assures us that it is true of life as well — is most frequently broken is 
the one which reads: “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” The literary rebels, 
rejecting the Pauline injunction against the vile lusts of the flesh, are not of 
the opinion that it is better to marry than to burn. In fact, they do not allow 
themselves to suffer from the kind of “burning” Saint Paul had in mind, 
since they have sacrilegiously torn down the tabernacle of the moral law. 
Nature supersedes God. Or better still, Nature, too, was fashioned by God. 
Therefore, there can be no wrong in yielding to the solicitations of instinct. 

The “rebels” are the very ones who labor hard to work out an elaborately 
codified naturalistic ethic, in the attempt to determine what is “good” and 
what is “bad.” According to their lights, they consider themselves to be truly 
moral. Their actions may be denounced by the religionists as downright 
“immoral,” but they do not feel that way at all. Not in the least weighed 
down by a haunting sense of wrongdoing, they defend their actions as being 
spiritually honest and decent; they are moved by the justificatory impulse of 
love whereas the Pharisaical social conformists are the victims of the cult of 
respectability, more responsive to the dictates of convention than the call of 


conscience. The latter do not love spontaneously; they simply follow the 
commandments of the law. 


II 


If one wishes to measure the extraordinary revolution that has been 
effected in the sphere of sexual morality one has but to compare a novel 
like A Farewell to Arms with The Scarlet Letter. What a difference is to be 
observed! Having committed the worst of sins, Hester Prynne bears the 
mark of shame on her breast. An outcast of human kind, she stands alone, 
apart from mortal interests, arousing only revulsion and horror in the people 
of Salem. But living alone, cut off from society, companioned only by her 
child, the fruit of her transgression, Hester gains an intuitive knowledge of 
the hidden sins in other hearts and the insight enables her to reject the judg- 
ment of the community that turned her into a moral leper. “The world’s 
law was no law for her mind.” Hester is thus a rebel against convention, a 
champion of oppressed, long-suffering womanhood. The martyrdom of 
wearing the scarlet letter had brought her close to human truth. When 
Dimmesdale, in the crucial meeting in the forest, declares, “We are not, 
Hester, the worst sinners in the world,” she whispers, “What we did had a 
consecration of its own!” Whereas Dimmesdale had committed “a sin of 
passion, not of principle, nor even purpose,” Hester is not at all convinced 


she has been guilty of sinning. 
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But the twentieth-century heroine who commits adultery wears no scarlet 
letter and, what is more, feels no sense of shame. T. S. Eliot, in The Waste- 
Land, shows how the whole romantic tradition of love has been vulgarized as 
he describes the disenchanting mechanical sordidness of sex through the eyes 
of Tiresias. In the affair of the young man carbuncular who engages the 
typist in caresses which are unreproved, if undesired, there is no hint of 
beauty, no transfiguring passion. The epitaph on the tradition of courtly 
love is voiced in these lines, with their touch of ironic parody: 

When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 


She smooths her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


It is the moral evaluation of sexual experience that shifts significantly 
from age to age. The picture that Hawthorne draws of adultery and its 
consequences in Salem during colonial times is poles removed from that to be 
found in Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury. In the Victorian novel, 
adultery might be hinted at but was rarely dwelt upon circumstantially. The 
Victorian writers were not guilty of deliberate “suppression”; they simply 
did not believe that the sexual theme constituted a legitimate and desirable 
part of literature. The naturalistic novelist of the next century, on the other 
hand, insisted that man is a child of Nature. The biological facts must be 
realistically faced in the light of the knowledge that science has made avail- 
able regarding the character of man. Man comes of age when he frankly 
acknowledges his animal origins and is not ashamed of his instinctual needs. 
Whatever is “natural” is “right.” To curb the instincts is the essence of “the 
unnatural.” Creative wholeness is to be achieved through instinctual fulfill- 
ment. The revolt of the literary naturalists was thus conducted in the name 
of science and in behalf of a “higher” morality. In the battle they waged 
they invoked such fighting slogans as Nature, freedom, truth, creativity. 

Not that the struggle between the sensual and the spiritual, the body and 
the soul, the carnal and the divine, has been ended. The need to justify 
physical love, to rescue it from the taint of guilt, is present in Hemingway. 
When Frederick and Catherine, in 4 Farewell to Arms, fall in love, they feel 
no sense of guilt. Catherine already feels married and tries to make him a 
good wife. As she confesses to him: “You see, darling, it would mean every- 
thing to me if I had any religion. But I haven’t any religion.” The emer- 
gency conditions of war, the imminence of death, and the absence of God — 
all these make the legal and ecclesiastical sanctions of marriage seem utterly 
irrelevant. One must love while one can, while yet there is time, lest both 
life and love be suddenly destroyed. Blasphemously Catherine declares: 
“You’re my religion. You're all I’ve got.” He does not have to make an 
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“honest” woman of her. In keeping with the Hemingway moral code, she 
says that “You can’t be ashamed of something if you’re only happy and proud 
of it.” That is the moral commitment, the faith, which sustains her. They 
are leagued together against a terribly hostile, destructive world. When 
Catherine is lying in the grip of pain, Frederick broods bitterly that this is 
the price people had to pay for loving each other. They had not sinned. “It 
would have been the same if we had been married fifty times.” In his novels, 
Hemingway thus portrays this deep-cutting division in the soul of man: his 
longing for love and his refusal to believe in it. Sex is earthy and instinctual, 
a source of “natural” joy, but even sex constitutes a biological trap and doom 
at the end when Catherine dies of childbirth. 

Long before Hemingway became a novelist, Gide had fought against the 
Pauline morality of Christianity, seeking to curb his ascetic tendency to yield 
only to those desires which his conscience approved. Did God require these 
heavy sacrifices on his part? In his search for sincerity, he was forced to 
question this ascetic compulsion and to examine the stirrings of Nature in 
his being, the “laws” which governed his homosexuality. In Africa, his 
Puritanism collapsed; he had to obey the mandates of Nature. An ascetic 
who was at the same time a fierce sensualist, he looked back upon his formal 
continence, in conformity to the Christian norm, as essentially morbid. 
Though the teachings of Christianity continued to suffuse his sensibility 
throughout his life and lend subtlety and dramatic tension to his work, he 
remained convinced that instincts were not to be restrained by morality. In 
keeping with his new ethic, he resolved to be faithful to his sensations and 
live with wholehearted and unpremeditated immediacy. Yet he could not 
altogether silence the conflict in him between indulgence and abnegation, 
temperamental freedom and spiritual control. For Gide God is equated with 
change; God is instinct with the regenerative powers of Nature. The 
authentic way of coming closer to God, therefore, is to yield to the senses. 
Thus Gide, mystically exalting the life of the instinct, the union of flesh 
and spirit, achieves the paradoxical feat of celebrating the body in terms of 
the spirit. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is, like The Way of All Flesh, a 
classic novel of adolescence because it describes in circumstantial detail the 
struggle of a young lad, Stephen Dedalus, against the wicked temptations of 
the flesh. Joyce records with remarkable imaginative insight all the torments 
of sex guilt the religiously trained young protagonist suffers and the convic- 
tion which overcomes him that he is eternally damned. He stands con- 
demned not only by the Church and the voice of society but also by his own 
sensitive conscience. He feels profoundly ashamed of his biological nature, 
the lascivious impulses of his mind, the erotic fantasies that occupy his mind 
night and day, the incessant pressure of instinct. In his polluted state, how 
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can he feel clean again and be worthy of entering Heaven when he dies? 
There is the monstrous sin of sexual indulgence that robs him of the joy of 
life and blots out the light of the sun. 

By the time Joyce came to compose Ulysses, he had thrown off the strong 
hold of Catholicism, though in his attitude toward the Mother Church he 
suffered throughout his life from an incurable ambivalence of feeling. Ulysses 
presents no scenes of romantic love. The characters in this epic novel are not 
inclined to dwell on the spiritual perfection of the beloved. Worshipers of 
the Venus Naturalis rather than Venus Coelestis, they are obsessed, often 
obscenely, with the appetites of the flesh, the pursuit of instinctual pleasure. 
Women are objects of carnal desire, not images of beatific adoration. What 
makes for rich irony is the ever-present contrast between the conventionally 
exalted language of love and the animal actualities of sex. 

But if Joyce is a defiant naturalist in stressing the compulsion of in- 
stinct and the libidinous fantasies of the unconscious, there is no novelist 
whose writing is more thoroughly steeped in the Catholic essence. That is 
why sexuality in his fiction is portrayed as both a grievous sin and an obscene 
joke. No writer of our time is more tensely aware of the skull beneath the 
skin, the mortality that rounds out the precariously brief, human drama of 
desire. It is precisely because the characters in Ulysses are so human, stricken 
with a sense of their mortality, that they grasp so feverishly at the warm, 
breathing pleasures of the moment, even as they realize that they should rise 
above the importunities of the flesh. Out of this conflict between Nature and 
Spirit springs their despair; they know their body that lusts is doomed to die, 
and they know there is no resurrection, no loving and no passion beyond the 
grave. That is why, in Joyce’s work, blasphemy, coupled with obscenity, 
plays so important a role. The paths of sexuality lead but to the grave. 

Somewhat different is the Sex-Anschauung developed in Winesburg, 
Ohio, which presents “grotesques” who react neurotically against their dis- 
eased, industrialized civilization. Anderson writes about them with unfailing 
compassion, identifying himself with their futile hopes, their thwarted 
desires, their “queerness.” The Anderson fictional world is peopled by drunk- 
ards, perverts, agnostics bent on destroying the idea of God, clergymen tor- 
mented by lustful thoughts, lonely people suffering from all kinds of frustra- 
tion. When Reverend Curtis Hartman, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Winesburg, is overcome by carnal temptation, he cannot fathom the reason 
for its coming, but his body is stronger than his reason, stronger than his 
protesting moral self, and acts against his will. Finally, unable to bear this 
struggle any longer, he declares: “If my nature is such that I cannot resist 
sin, I shall give myself over to sin.” Cheated of beauty, joy, and love in his 
married life, he comes in his defiance to the realization that man has no right 
to forget his animal nature. 
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A more sensitive and complex expression of the mood of the twenties is 
to be found in the work of F. Scott Fitzgerald. Beneath the portrait he 
' draws of the Jazz Age we perceive the churning undercurrents of spiritual 
lostness and despair, for the Fitzgerald hero, even as he devotes himself to a 
life of pleasure, is seeking a way of redemption. This Side of Paradise pic- 
tured the desolation and distress of a generation headed for war and the 
realization that its old faiths would be shattered. But if the old values were 
discredited, perhaps love would provide the remedy, and a generation of 
flappers plunged recklessly into the art of doing what was forbidden. Fitz- 
gerald shows, in The Great Gatsby and Tender Is the Night, how the pre- 
occupation of the Jazz Age with alcohol and sex was not without its accom- 
paniment of retributory horror. 


III 


But the writer who doubtlessly stands out in the popular mind as the 
prophet of uninhibited sexuality is D. H. Lawrence. Hailing the redemptive 
forces of the unconscious in which our being has its primal roots, the spon- 
taneous uprush of the dark instincts, he calls on man to recover his rapport 
with the old gods, the power that resides in nature. Discarding the Jesus- 
myth in favor of pagan cults which arose out of man’s feeling of oneness with 
Nature, Lawrence preaches a kind of revitalized animism: the recognition 
of the godhood that dwells in rock and flower, in all natural life, the glory 
of the dark kingdom. Sex is the vital spark of the flame that brings us closer 
to the primordial sources of life. Profound instinctual release — that is what 
the experience of love should mean. It should not be spiritualized and 
idealized till it loses its earthy, sense-fed quality. Man can achieve wholeness 
— that is the heart of Lawrence’s message — by resuming contact with the 
world of the senses. Reason is but a candle flickering feebly in the primeval 
forests of darkness. 

But Lawrence was not, from the start, proclaiming a religion of un- 
trammeled and promiscuous sexual indulgence. As far back as 1912 he 
declared that “Love is a much bigger thing than passion, and a woman much 
more than sex.” His great religion, he announced, was “a belief in the blood, 
the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect.” In the Foreword he had intended 
to publish together with Sons and Lovers, he pointed out that Adam was the 
first Christ, the Flesh made Word. Everything that is creative and mysteri- 
ously potent comes out of the Flesh, and the Flesh is beyond anything the 
mind can formulate. Godhood is made manifest in the Flesh of Woman. 
Yet this mystique of the Flesh made Word is not in the least incompatible 
with the fact that Lawrence was actually a Puritan at heart. If he objected to 
a novelist like Galsworthy, it was because the latter degraded sex in his desire 
to make it seem important. And that is Lawrence’s attitude throughout: 
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he was revolted by those who advocated a perpetual orgy of sex. He deplored 
the sin-steeped view of sex taken by Christianity, the reduction of all sex 
activity to a procreative purpose, but he was horrified by the mistaken notion 
some people formed that he was urging indiscriminate sexual indulgence. 

If Lawrence continued to worship the dark gods (his last work, pub- 
lished posthumously, was Apocalypse), O’Neill labored to create a world of 
tragedy from which God had been extruded; in his creative travail he 
brought into high relief the conflicts that arose in the mind and heart of his 
characters when love was sundered from its religious sanctions. In Welded, 
O’Neill treats of a struggle between the human pair to redeem their love 
from the vanity of the ego, for both of these protagonists, the playwright 
and his wife, an actress, are haunted by loneliness, and it is only in the com- 
munion of love that they become whole. They had lived together for a 
number of months before they decided on marriage. Not for them the family 
rite. “We swore to have a true sacrament — our own—or nothing! Our 
marriage must be a consummation of creative love, demanding and combin- 
ing the best in each of us!” At the end, the two lovers, their arms stretched 
out left and right in mystical union, form a cross. Here is the symbolic 
identification of love with God, love with salvation. Love is a prayer and a 
crucifixion. 

Though the affirmation of love in Welded is expressive of a search for 
transcendence, the effort to achieve wholeness in love is immensely more 
difficult for those who are no longer able to embrace the traditional faith. 
Nor can they rest content in animal faith. O’Neill repudiates not only the 
falsifying romantic illusion of love but also the repressive code of Puritanism, 
with its ascetic demand for the rigorous subjugation of instinct. In Strange 
Interlude, O’Neill sharply delineates the conflict between the absolutism of 
religion and the absolutism of science, the conflict between the God on the 
Cross (symbolically treated in Days without End) and the God of electricity 
(symbolically presented in Dynamo). After the death of her puritanical 
father, Nina Leeds had tried to pray to the modern God of science. “But how 
could that God care about our trifling misery of death-born-of-birth? | 
couldn’t believe in Him, and I wouldn’t if I could!” It is the desperateness of 
her desire to believe in God at any cost that motivates her blasphemy. Why, 
she cries out in protest, was not God shaped in the image of woman? If we 
had imagined life as created “in the birth-pain of God the Mother,” then life 
would not have become so perverted and death so unnatural. 

After Nina finds herself pregnant, her mother-in-law, Mrs. Evans, in a 
scene reminiscent of Ghosts, reveals the dreadful taint of insanity in the 
family. When Mrs. Evans was bearing her son, she 
used to wish I’d gone out deliberate in our first year, without my husband knowing, 
and picked a man, a healthy male to breed by, same’s we do with stock, to give the 
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man I loved a healthy child. And if I didn’t love the other man nor him me where 
would be the harm? Then God would whisper: “It'd be a sin, adultery, the worst 
sin!” But after He’d gone I’d argue back again to myself, then we'd have a healthy 
child, I needn’t be afraid. ... But I was too afraid of God then to have done it! 


But for Nina, who does not believe in God the Father, the act would not be 
difficult. Purged by her suffering, Mrs. Evans has ceased to believe in God. 
Why should she have been punished, along with other folks, “for no sin but 
loving much.” At this point she sounds the motif of naturalistic morality that 
Hemingway expressed in A Farewell to Arms: “Being happy, that’s the 
nearest we can ever come to knowing what’s good! Being happy, that’s 
good!” Therefore, it is Nina’s “moral” duty to abort the child and find 
another healthy male to father her child. 

The experiment in eugenics works out magnificently but not according 
to scientific expectations. Nina does not feel in the least wicked because of 
what she has done. O’Neill is portraying the new woman, no longer re- 
strained by moral or religious scruples in her quest for happiness and fulfill- 
ment. Unfortunately the neurologist who has consented to be her “scientific” 
lover, though he has fought against the plague of romantic imagination, has 
ruined his medical career. At the end, deciding to return to his study of uni- 
cellular life that floats in the sea and is not afflicted with the all-too-human 
but disastrous craving for happiness, he cries out: “Oh, God, so deaf and 
dumb and blind! . . . teach me to be resigned to be an atom!” 

In Strange Interlude we behold to what a marked degree the compulsives 
of the old faith have been shattered and how the characters respond to the 
pull of instinct. Where man was once close to Nature, able to satisfy his in- 
stinctual needs, he suffered from no neurotic afflictions, but once civilization 
supervened he became the victim of repression. Though he accepted the 
necessity for sublimation, if not renunciation, he could not get rid of his 
animal heritage. Uncompromising in its naturalism, Strange Interlude 
demonstrates how the realm of spirit is overthrown, yet the scientific method 
is no safeguard against the insidious power of romantic love. 

To be sure, there are novelists and dramatists of the naturalistic persua- 
sion who, believing as they do that sex, like beauty, is its own excuse for 
being, do not include any principle of transcendence in their reading of life, 
but if they are faithful to their basic assumption that the truth of reality must 
be interpreted in all its completeness and complexity then in their portrayal 
of characters who are concerned exclusively with the passions of the flesh 
they must show how in the end they fall into spiritual despair. Funda- 
mentally important in love is this need for transcendence, which is, as Erich 
Fromm points out, “one of the basic needs of man, rooted in the fact of his 
self-awareness, in the fact that he is not satisfied with the role of the crea- 
ture....” Unlike the animals man not only functions sexually but also seeks 
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to understand the experience of sex, and by means of his understanding he is 
able to achieve some measure of control over instinct. Thus is born a sexual 
morality which, whether or not associated with religion, transcends the im- 
perative of instinct. 

Much of modern literature deals with the conflict that man faces between 
his instinctual demands and his longing for transcendence. If, at one 
extreme, he follows the precepts of Pauline Christianity and denies the 
feverish hunger of the flesh, he cuts himself off from Nature and thus be- 
comes “unnatural.” The writer who, like Aldous Huxley in After Many a 
Summer Dies the Swan and Time Must Have a Stop, draws back in disgust 
from the copulatory activities of the human beast with the double back and 
adopts an ascetic philosophy either falls into a didactic strain or, in his rapt 
contemplation of the syllable OM, ceases to be concerned about art at all. 
This is the struggle the sensitive man wages between instinct and the ideal, 
sex and spirit, Nature and God. He must dwell in both realms: preserving 
his animal heritage, his endowment of instinct, yet never ceasing to affirm 
the spirit of striving that stirs restlessly within him to rise above the biological 
trap, for this is the mark of his humanity, the “spiritual” quality that differ- 
entiates him from the animal kingdom. Though he is still part of Nature, he 
endeavors to transcend it. He is the only animal who is not enslaved by his 
sexuality. Despite Lawrence’s dithyrambic invocation of the dark gods, it is 
no longer possible for man to return to the “natural” state, whatever that 
may have been. If modern man cannot, at the peril of falling into neurotic 
illness, neglect to pay homage to Venus Naturalis, he cannot forego his 
perennial urge to become one with the ideal of all aspirations, the object of 
all striving, that he calls God. 





by CHARLES FENTON 


Theodore Roosevelt 


as an American Man of Letters 


N THE CENTENNIAL YEAR — 1958—of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth, when 
political commentators discovered that current candidates for public office 
were again smiling persistently and toothily, a flood of books celebrated 

Roosevelt as dynamic leader and as contagious inspiration. Few of them, 
however, discussed in detail either the role of man of letters in which Roose- 
velt took so much legitimate pride, or his utility as an index to the nature of 
most American literary values of the period between 1900 and 1914. 

The death of McKinley in 1901 meant a number of different things to 
different Americans — wrath to Mark Hanna, momentary humility to Roose- 
velt, a sense of expectancy to the average citizen — but to American men of 
letters it meant that for the first time since the election of Jefferson in 1801 
the highest office in the land was occupied by a fellow professsional. Other 
Presidents, to be sure, had become writers by the necessity of the office or the 
subsequent exigencies of retirement from that office. Over the bar at The 
Players Club, after all, hung the certified check for a quarter of a million 
dollars which had been handed to Ulysses S. Grant’s widow as an advance 
on royalties for her husband’s memoirs. 

Roosevelt alone, however, had been a professional writer before he be- 
came a President. During his early political career he often remarked that 
his pen would support him if the people rejected him or the bosses scuttled 
him. In 1895 he described himself to Remington, the Western artist, as “a 
literary man with a large family of small children.” * His election to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1898 at the age of forty was thor- 
oughly legitimate. He had already published a dozen volumes, several of 
permanent value, and in 1899 Scribner’s serialized his account of the San 
Juan adventure. “Roosevelt,” according to Brander Matthews, “was as dis- 
tinctly a man of letters as he was a man of action.” ? 

Roosevelt maintained in American literature a kind of New World ver- 
sion of the robust Whig gentleman of letters, cushioned from Grub Street 
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by a respectable patrimony but dependent on his pen for the margin between 
frugal substance and comfortable plenty. Like a Whig gentleman too, Roose- 
velt enjoyed the company of artists which his writing brought him, as well as 
the escape it permitted him from the otherwise unvaried diet of his social 
peers. Long before he became the Chief Executive he had been a close friend 
and valued contributor of the principal editors of the period. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson first met him in the 1880s when he often dropped by the 
Century office for a chat with his good friend Richard Watson Gilder. Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, a well-known writer and lecturer of the period, told 
Hamlin Garland that Roosevelt had been an almost daily visitor in the edito- 
rial offices of the Outlook. 

Roosevelt was among the second batch of elections in 1905 to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, the newly established upper chamber of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, along with, among others, Henry 
James, Charles Eliot Norton, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Henry Adams. 
The more historically minded among his colleagues recalled that Richelieu 
had been the principal founder of the French Academy. “Only one President 
since the birth of the Republic,” Mencken said of Roosevelt, “has ever wel- 
comed men of letters at the White House.” * Even as President of the United 
States Roosevelt found time to attend Academy meetings; later he delivered 
a paper on “Nationalism in Art and Literature,” informing his colleagues that 
Walt Whitman was “a warped though a rugged genius.” 

Not all of his literary colleagues were as susceptible to Roosevelt’s con- 
fident energy as the American electorate. Edward Simmons, the Boston 
artist, who was first introduced to Roosevelt at the bar of The Players, met 
him again by chance several months later on a Broadway trolley. They 
delivered monologues as they clung side by side to the overhead straps. Sim- 
mons had just returned from Europe; they shouted at each other about the 
prospect of war. The painter explained to Roosevelt with typical assurance 
that whereas England was similar to a vulnerable cuttlefish, dependent on 
its long arms —i.e., the Royal Navy — the United States, like China, was a 
kind of continental oyster, covered by a hard shell and not in need of a navy. 
To his astonishment, and “to the amusement of the whole car,” Simmons 
was answered with a “hurricane of abuse.” While the artist had been abroad, 
Roosevelt had been named assistant Secretary of the Navy.* 

At the other extreme among Roosevelt’s colleagues in the arts was Ham- 
lin Garland, who saw in him a native champion against both the decadence 
of the Eastern seaboard and the tyrannies of monopoly. Garland was over- 





*H. L. Mencken, Prejudices: Fifth Series (New York, 1926), p. 185. Mencken had no uncharacter- 
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the birth of the Republic has ever welcomed men of letters at the White House, and that one, the sainted 
Roosevelt, judged them by their theological orthodoxy and the hair upon their chests.” 
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whelmed by the cosmic significance of the assassination of McKinley. “His 
death,” Garland wrote in his diary, “will change the world, for Theodore 
Roosevelt is now President, and will break the combination which Mark 
Hanna and his group have formed.” ° 

To his infinite excitement Garland now became, through their joint 
membership in the National Institute, an acquaintance of Roosevelt. Listen- 
ing to him in conversation with a group of writers and artists was for Gar- 
land an immense joy. “To me,” Garland said after one such experience, “it 
was a delightful exhibition of Roosevelt’s genius for friendship and his essen- 
tial democracy. He was hunter, soldier, and cowboy with the others, but he 
was also the writer to whom this was delightful ‘stuff.’ ” ° 

Other colleagues in the Institute and Academy were more jaundiced. As 
with a later Roosevelt, his fellow alumni from Harvard were his least 
friendly critics. “I had the luck to be a senior when he was a freshman,” 
George Woodberry wrote acidly. “I didn’t . . . wholly share in the current 
youthful admiration of him and his ways; nor did I ever lose the early 
doubt of him that I had carried on from younger days [or] a distinct anti- 
pathy to his ways, which often seemed to me boisterous and rude; he was 
not ‘one of my kind.’”* William James proposed to vote for Roosevelt in 
1904, but his motives would have offended someone like Hamlin Garland. 
James’s idiom, as he wrote to another Institution and Harvardian, Thomas 
Sergeant Perry —— who was definitely not going to vote for Roosevelt — 
would have struck the President’s followers as unseemly and frivolous. 


... think of the virtues of Roosevelt, either as permanent sovereign of this great 
country, or as President of Harvard... . Think of the mighty goodwill of him, of 
his enjoyment of his post, of his power as a preacher, of the number of things to 
which he gives his attention, of the safety of his second thoughts, of the increased 
courage he is showing, and above all the fact that he is an open, instead of an under- 
ground leader, whom the voters can control once in four years, when he runs away, 
whose heart is in the right place, who is an enemy of red tape and quibbling and 
everything that in general the word “politician” stands for. That significance of him 
in the popular mind is a great national asset, and it would be a shame to let it run 
to waste until it has done a lot more work for us. His ambitions are not selfish — 
he wants to do good only! * 


Roosevelt himself, on the other hand, probably would have been far less 
troubled than Garland by James’s lack of solemnity concerning his virtues. 
He had considerably more perspective as to his own literary gifts than did 
his admirers. “I can’t talk anything but platitudes,” Roosevelt once ad- 
monished one of his creatures. “But platitudes and iterations are necessary 





* Hamlin Garland, Companions on the Trail (New York, 1931), p. 95. 

* Ibid., p. 82. 
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in order to hammer the truths and principles I advocate into people’s heads. 
Every elementary truth and every platitude or axiom ought to be repeated 
publicly not only every day but every hour for the good of the nation.” ° 

This was precisely the attitude which the majority of the men of letters 
of the period had toward their craft and their audience. They saw them- 
selves as mentors to a nation which desperately needed their instruction and 
guidance in the finer things of life. Their sense of literature, like Roosevelt’s, 
was primarily a didactic one. When they discussed literary technique — 
which was rarely — it was in the large vocabulary of Beauty and Truth which 
they shared with schoolmasters, editorial writers, and divines. These were the 
qt alities which separated Henry Adams from both Roosevelt and from most 
of the other members of the Institute and the Academy. 

“Really,” Adams wrote a friend in 1902, “Theodore is exasperating even 
to me, and always was. What annoys me is his childlike and infantile super- 
ficiality with his boyish dogmatism of assertion. He lectures me on history as 
though he were a high-school pedagogue. . . . and so we drift steadily 
apart.” 10 

This was a kind of criticism, in contrast to William James’s, which Roose- 
velt would have joined Garland in resenting. It smacked of what both of them, 
and most American men of letters, would have termed an alien cynicism and 
defeatism. This was not a reflective generation of writers. They mistrusted 
whatever questioned the assumptions of what was essentially a folklore of 
American letters. Roosevelt himself was in no way as fearful of change or as 
uneasy about the new America as were most of his fellow writers of the 
period, but it is nevertheless his temperament which has given the literary 
historians their label for the period — The Strenuous Decade — and Roose- 
velt was as contemptuous of the intellectual and aesthetic in literature as were 
most of his colleagues. 

“Toward certain specimens of his fellow men,” said Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop, his friend and fellow Institutian, “his detestation, freely expressed, 
was never abated. Foremost among them stood the persons whom he 
branded permanently as Mollycoddles, men ‘who think feebly and act 
feebly’; and pacifists whom he regarded as enemies of their country. Toward 
others, like those whom he included in the Lunatic Fringe of Reform, he had 
only a mild and amused contempt. ‘Give me a wise serpent to work with 
rather than a harmless dove,’ he often said.” '* 

For a while, in fact, Roosevelt seems to have assumed that the Institute 
and Academy contained too many of these various pariahs for his taste. 
“At one time,” Robert Underwood Johnson said in his most jocular vein, 





* Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Notes and Anecdotes of Many Years (New York, 1925), p. 117. 
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“it looked as if, to stimulate his interest, we should have to organize an 
interior body for target practice!” '* In reality most of his colleagues shared 
his views on life and literature. Whatever minority existed was further 
diminished by the procession into the Institute and the Academy of Roose- 
velt’s retainers. Many who were already members he had known, of course, 
for years, like his Harvard contemporary Owen Wister, and his good friend 
Henry Cabot Lodge. He had worked with most of the generation’s vast army 
of literary naturalists, and fortunately — though he was for a time wary of 
Ernest Thompson Seton — the rolls did not include any of those whom he 
branded “nature-fakers.” 

Soon, however, the Institute was electing writers who were virtually mak- 
ing their careers out of their relationships with Roosevelt, men like Hermann 
Hagedorn and Joseph Bishop, and William Roscoe Thayer, another of his 
innumerable biographers, and Robert Bridges, his editor at Scribner’s, and 
Maurice Egan, whom he appointed Minister to Denmark in 1907. George 
Cabot Lodge had genuine claims to membership, but he was young when 
elected in 1908 and the sponsorship of Roosevelt, whom he had accompanied 
to Cuba and who wrote an introduction to his poems and plays in 1911, must 
have been a useful factor. The claims to election in 1912 of the journalist 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, on the other hand, rested almost exclusively on the 
fact that at Chicago in 1904 he had seconded Roosevelt’s nomination “for 
the South.” 

Roosevelt drew heavily on the membership of the Institute and Academy 
in the official administration of the government. To this degree it was a 
period when the American arts actually had a genuine if modest role in the 
conduct of the nation. The President summoned Saint-Gaudens for what he 
called his “pet crime,” a fresh design and reformation of the national coin- 
age. He consulted with Millet, French, and Hastings about a National Art 
Commission; when it was established the Commission included such addi- 
tional colleagues as Cass Gilbert, Blashfield, and Charles Moore. He utilized 
Garland in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. His efforts on be- 
half of E. A. Robinson, who was elected to the Institute in 1908, were but 
the most widely publicized of his services to individual artists. He personally 
directed Mead and McKim in their restoration of the White House. 

His colleagues in American arts and letters could not help being infected 
by his point of view and even his idiom. Robert Underwood Johnson, who 
preferred his heroes and his Academicians to be more dignified, responded in 
spite of himself to Roosevelt’s charm. “I think few persons were ever able to 
maintain an attitude of hostility to Roosevelt in his presence. You might dis- 
approve of him on theory but could not fail be be attracted by him face to 
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face.” ** Roosevelt was the first vice-president of The Authors’ League in 
1913, and prior to that he was certainly the first President of the United States 
to correspond extensively with fellow writers about problems of copyright. 

Roosevelt’s own favorite adjective — bully — became a favorite adjective 
of such incongruous users as Saint-Gaudens, William James, and Huneker. 
Even so dissimilar a fellow Academician as William Vaughn Moody was 
abundantly conscious of his colleague. “For the first few days after they sliced 
me,” Moody wrote Robinson in 1905 after an operation, “I had a squeak for 
it; temperature anything in the shade and pulse hopping like a jackrabbit 
who descries Teddy on the horizon.” ** The bust of him which his colleagues 
chose for the Academy is of his rough rider period. This was the aspect of 
his personality and his literary record to which most of them responded with- 
out qualification, just as on the whole they agreed with his literary principles. 

“Another writer of Canterbury Tales, another singer of Paradise Lost, 
could not add more to the sum of literary achievement,” Roosevelt once 
wrote, “than the man who may picture to us the phrases of the age-long his- 
tory of life on this globe, and make vivid before our eyes the tremendous 
march of the worlds through space.” *° 

Roosevelt spoke apologetically of his regard for Browning, confessing 
that what he most enjoyed in the latter was “merely poetry.” '* He was as 
symptomatic of the nature of American letters as Richard Watson Gilder 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich in an earlier generation. Confirmation of his 
appeal crystallized suddenly in August 1914. Even those men of letters who 
had previously giggled a trifle at him were suddenly appreciative. “Mr. 
Roosevelt is far from being dear to me,” Henry James was writing that year, 
“but I can’t not agree with his contention that the U.S.’s sitting down in 
meekness and silence under the German [insolence] constitutes an unspeak- 
able precedent, and makes us a deplorable figure.” *” 

It was a prophetic harmony. Almost to a man they rallied now around the 
former President and against that other Academician who had succeeded him 
and Taft in the White House. Woodrow Wilson began to absorb their most 
bitter invective. Here was the great public issue which would permit them to 
escape the demand of being writers and allow them the cherished roles of 
molders of opinion and leaders of a docile and approving citizenry. If 
this was the most barren period in American letters, it was also the most 


bloodthirsty. Their thin blood quickened as the young men marched off. 





* Ibid. 
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by DONALD PIZER 


A Summer Campaign in Chicago; 
Hamlin Garland Defends a Native Art 


N January, 1893, Hamlin Garland spent several days in Chicago on his 
way back to Boston after over a month on the Pacific Coast. Chicago 
was bustling with activity in preparation for the May opening of the 

World’s Columbian Exposition. An air of artistic and intellectual enterprise 
encouraged a belief that the Exposition would be a landmark in what Henry 
B. Fuller later called Chicago’s “upward movement.” “Chicago,” William 
Morton Payne proclaimed, “having sufficiently astonished the world by her 
commercial prosperity, is preparing a final astonishment in the form of 
an intellectual development that will overshadow her material achieve- 
ments....”? 

There were several reasons why Garland succumbed to this faith and 
resolved to move from Boston, where he had lived since 1884, to Chicago. 
He was firmly convinced of the need for each locality to express itself in 
literature, and he was as certain that local literary centers would arise to 
aid this expression. As a midwestern local colorist, Garland felt that Chicago 
was his literary center and that the time had come to assist its growth. More- 
over, as a local colorist who believed it was necessary to verify his recollec- 
tions and impressions, he realized that Chicago was within easy distance of 
his material. Such a location was particularly desirable since he soon expected, 
as he had recently informed a Los Angeles reporter, to “treat of Chicago” in 
his fiction.” Lastly, Garland hoped to arrange for the resettlement of his 
aging parents from a South Dakota farm to West Salem, the Wisconsin 
coulee town near which he had been born. And West Salem was only six 
or seven hours from Chicago. 

After a decade in Boston, however, moving involved the difficult task of 
overcoming inertia, and it was not until April, 1894, that Garland settled 
permanently in Chicago. But he did spend the summer of 1893 in the city, 
attending the Exposition and arranging for his parents to move into a 
newly purchased home in West Salem. And in anticipation of his permanent 
move he began a campaign to convince the West and Chicago that local 
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color was the only artistry capable of achieving a vital American literature. 
This campaign is of interest for both its revelation of the evangelical inten- 
sity of Garland’s belief in a native western art and its contribution to 
the occasionally farcical history of the realism-romanticism conflict of the 
nineties.* 

The Chicago literary scene in May, 1893, when Garland arrived in the 
city for a stay of five months, did not offer much promise as a local color 
center. Joseph Kirkland was no longer writing fiction, and Henry B. Fuller’s 
first Chicago novel, The Cliff-Dwellers, had not yet appeared in book form. 
Though Garland had noted (in an Arena review of Opie Read’s work in 
October, 1892) the existence of a small group of Chicago local colorists, 
this group consisted primarily of journalists who had little time for fiction. 
And worst of all, the city’s only literary magazine, the Dial, was decidedly 
conservative in its critical attitude. 

Garland quickly went into action. A few weeks after his arrival he was 
at work on plans for a Chicago literary magazine which would be devoted 
to western material and writers. F. J. Schulte, who had published two of Gar- 
land’s books, was to be the publisher, Garland the editor, and the title was 
to be “The Western Magazine.” * But Schulte was in financial difficulties 
and could not raise sufficient capital, though for several months Garland 
had hopes that the magazine would begin momentarily. In July, while 
still occupied with this project, Garland received an opportunity to state his 
views before an important and well-publicized literary gathering when he 
was asked to read a paper at the Literary Congress held in conjunction with 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Garland had felt that the realists should be represented at the Congress, 
and in May had written William Dean Howells asking whether he expected 
to participate. Howells had replied negatively, but had deputized Garland 
as the spokesman for realism. “If the authors assembled need guidance,” he 
wrote, “you are the leader for them.” *° Despite this endorsement, Garland 
had not been included in the original program of authors who were to 
speak on the topic “Aspects of Modern Fiction” on July 14, the last day of 
the week-long Literary Congress. But when a number of scheduled speakers 
sent regrets, he was made a last-minute substitution. His paper was entitled 
“Local Color in Fiction.” 

The meeting began quietly and conservatively. George W. Cable, the 
chairman, read a paper on “The Uses and Methods of Fiction.” The novel 
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at its best, he stated, “elevates our conception of the heroic and opens our eyes 
to the presence, actuality, and value of a world of romance, that is, and ought 
to be, in our own lives and fates.” * Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood spoke on 
“Form and Condensation in the Novel,” followed by two other speakers. 
Then Garland rose, and, as Lucy Monroe reported in her “Chicago Letter” 
to the Critic, “with his accustomed felicity of phrasing and intensity of 
manner” presented the theory “that every novelist should draw his inspira- 
tion from the soil, should write of nothing but the country he was bred in 
and the people most familiar to him.” * When he finished, Joseph Kirkland 
began a paper in praise of the realistic movement. 

This was too much for Mrs. Catherwood. Earlier in her career she had 
written a number of midwest local color sketches and stories. But by 1893, 
as her biographer points out, she was “definitely committed to the presenta- 
tion of the ideal and the romantic in fiction” and was turning out yearly 
historical romances.* Through the chairman she interrupted Kirkland in 
order to “say a few words in defense of the old heroes she admired so much 
and whom she seemed to think had not been accorded due reverence by 
some of the speakers.” ° As the Chicago Tribune reported, 


This announcement proved to be the note of preparation for a joust in which Mrs. 
Catherwood and Hamlin Garland figured as principals. Mrs. Catherwood bravely 
championed the cause of the dead past, Mr. Garland nobly threw himself into the 
breach in defense of the living present... . 

Then Chairman Cable expressed devout thankfulness that the earth was so big 
that there might be room enough on it for Mrs. Catherwood’s school and Mr. Gar- 
land’s ideas at one and the same time. The audience applauded vigorously, every- 
body shook hands with everybody else and the Authors’ Congress was a thing 
of the past.*® 


And so it would have been, and the joust between Mrs. Catherwood and 
Garland with it, if Eugene Field had not been writing a daily column for the 
Chicago Record. In his “Sharps and Flats” department he entertained Chi- 
cagoans with humorous and sentimental verse, satirical thrusts at their cul- 
tural pretensions and literary cut-ups of every description. Although he had 
not attended the Literary Congress program at which Garland and Mrs. 
Catherwood “had their famous intellectual wrestling-match,” he apparently 
received a full report of it. A few weeks afterwards, on July 27, he devoted a 
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large portion of his column to a humorous account of the meeting. Using the 
“joust” metaphor of the Tribune reporter, he pictured Garland as one of the 
“apostles of realism” while Mrs. Catherwood “hath chosen the better part: 
she loves the fanciful in fiction. ... Mr. Garland’s in hoc signo is a dung 
fork or a butter paddle; Mrs. Catherwood’s is a lance or an embroidery 
needle. Give us the lance and its companion every time.” 

Garland could not let this pass, and, in a letter dated July 27, answered 
Field, who promptly printed the letter in his column of July 28. The romantic 
or aristocratic party in literature, Garland maintained, was on the defensive 
and was doomed. “Realism or veritism or sincerity or Americanism . . . is 
on the increase,” he wrote Field. “We are in a minority, we phulé, out 
we're fighters, and we’ve got Truth on our side. We’re a minority that grows; 
we're likely to be a majority soon.” And swinging into Field’s idiom, he 
closed: “Then let the battle begin, the pitchforks and the butter-ladles be 
couched and ready, and their eager bearers cry ‘Let death be the utterance 
— the battle-ground the west.’ ” 

Although Garland had adopted Field’s humorous terminology, his letter 
reflected an underlying seriousness of purpose. Mrs. Catherwood, after all, 
stood for all that Garland was fighting in western literature. Not only was 
she a writer of historical romances, but she was also a past president and 
active member of the Western Association of Writers, an organization anti- 
realist in its leadership and position. 

During the next few weeks the battle continued to occupy a prominent 
position in Field’s column. On July 31 he printed a letter from “One of the 
Rank and File” writers, who attacked realism as photography and suggested 
that Garland’s claim that realism was financially profitable was unconvinc- 
ing. On August 1, Field devoted almost his entire column to the controversy. 
He began with a typical Field hoax — an illiterate letter from a supporter of 
realism who requested that Howells not be criticized severely “for he is a man 
of family & no doubt is doing the very best he can to earn an honest living.” 
Then he printed a letter from Mrs. Catherwood in which she again defended 
historical fiction. “If Mr. Garland would look at these great men of the past,” 
she declared, “he would see the same human soul struggling with human 
problems that he sees today.” To this Field gave his complete support, 
noting that he had distrusted Garland ever since his confession to Field 
“that one of his purposes is to subvert the grand old Republican Party.” He 
followed this with another Garland letter. Garland refuted the charge that 
realism was mere photography and again called for “literature which shall 
spring directly from the life we live rather than from the bones of dead 
prophets or from conceptions gathered from books.” 

Field was ill for the next few months, and the affair subsided, though he 
continued occasionally to bait Garland in his column. On September 12, for 
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example, he reported that Garland and Octave Thanet (Alice French) were 
preparing an expedition to the wilds of Arkansas in search of local color 
material never yet “treated by the pen of novelist.” And a few weeks later, 
when Howells was visiting the city, he reviewed the entire conflict since the 
Catherwood-Garland encounter. He concluded that Howells had come to 
Chicago to aid Garland after the latter had “made such a mess of the summer 
campaign in Chicago.” ** 

Garland’s “summer campaign” included the interviewing of western 
authors for McClure’s Magazine, which was running a series of “Real 
Conversations” between prominent literary personalities and equally promi- 
nent interviewers. Although Garland’s first subject was Field, the interview 
took place in June, before the outbreak of the realism-romanticism dispute. 
Field, whether Garland realized it or not, was pulling Garland’s leg through- 
out the interview, since he loaded him down with ludicrous details of his life 
and aspirations.’” But Garland was also making his own use of the inter- 
view. He noted that he was a “boomer” of western literature and declared: 


The next ten years will see literary horizons change mightily. The West is dead 
sure to be in the game from this time on. A man can’t be out here a week without 
feeling the thrill of latent powers. The West is coming to its manhood. The West 
is a place for enthusiasm. Her history is making.”* 


In early August Garland journeyed to Indiana and interviewed James 
Whitcomb Riley for McClure’s. As with Field, Garland used the occasion to 
broadcast his own ideas. He interpreted Riley as an example of the success 
which was possible for the western local colorist. Riley, he suggested, was 
like the Scandinavian impressionists at the Columbian Exposition, who had 
“put certain phases of their life and landscapes before us with immense 
vim and truth,” and was unlike most American artists, who “have mainly 
gone hunting for themes— Breton peasants and Japanese dancing-girls.” 
And for the edification of Mrs. Catherwood he added: “there is no distinc- 
tion in the historical poem or novel.” * 

In October Garland struck the most resounding blow in his campaign 
when he published in the Forum an article on the “Literary Emancipation 
of the West.” He began, not unconventionally, by noting the rise of Chicago 
as a commercial center and by prophesying its growth as a literary center 
under the stimulus of the Exposition. Before the West achieved literary 
maturity, however, it would have to emancipate itself from eastern cultural 
domination. “The blight upon the literature of the West, like that of all 
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provinces,” Garland wrote, “has been its timidity, its tendency to work in 
accepted modes, its childish desire to write for the applause of its masters in 
the East.” But, he went on to explain, 


It really comes down to a contest, not between the East and the West, but between 
sterile culture and creative work, between mere scholarship and wisdom, between 
conservative criticism and native original literary production. It is a question of 
books versus a literature of life, a struggle between adaptation to new surroundings 
and conformity to the ancestral type. It is only because there happen to be more con- 


servatives in the East that the contest takes on the appearance of a war between 
East and West.** 


In a colloquy between the “West” and the “East” Garland dramatized the 
separation between “adaptative” western literature and “ancestral” eastern 
criticism. The “West” addresses the “East”: 


We are forming a literature from direct contact with life, and such a literature can 
be estimated only by unbiased minds and by comparison with nature and the life 
we live. Are you fitted to be the court of last resort upon our writing by reason of 
your study of English novels and your study of last-century painting? 


Freedom from the false values imposed by eastern criticism could only be 
achieved by conscious revolt. “Stand up, O young man and woman of the 
West!” Garland appealed at the close of his article: 


Reject the scholasticism of the East. Cease trying to be correct, and become creative. 
This is our day. The past is not vital. ... To know Shakespeare is good. To know 
your fellow-men is better. All that Shakespeare knew of his fellows you may know 
of your fellows, but not at second-hand, not through Shakespeare, not through the 
eyes of the dead, but at first hand.*® 


There were several reasons why the “Literary Emancipation of the 
West” had far greater repercussions than any of Garland’s earlier articles 
containing similar ideas. As a result of the Exposition, most eastern news- 
papers and magazines, and numerous western ones as well, were tired of 
hearing Chicago celebrate itself, and to many Garland was the last straw. 
Also, with his usual exuberance and rhetoric Garland had lashed out at the 
power of eastern magazines, the idea that “culture” and an “art atmosphere” 
were necessary for literary production, and the use of the Great Names of the 
past as critical standards. Any one of these assaults would have been sufficient 
to encourage controversy, and together they touched off a literary Donny- 
brook Fair. Magazines from London to San Francisco commented unfavor- 
ably on the article; ** newspapers throughout the country devoted editorials 
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to it; ** and by February an interviewer of Garland could note the “avalanche 
of criticism” which the article had brought down upon him.'® Garland had 
spoken out fervently for romantic individualism and for revolt against con- 
formity and authority, and, like Emerson and Whitman, he was answered 
with equal vehemence. 

The criticism which galled Garland most was that by the Dial, which 
was, after all, a Chicago magazine. In an anonymous editorial, “The Literary 
West,” the Dial cautioned eastern readers not to mistake the true character 
of western literature. After disparaging references to Garland, Riley, and 
Field — Garland as a “strong-lunged but untrained product of the prairies” 
— the editorial continued: 


Skilled in the arts of self-advertisement, these men are quick to enlarge the foothold 
thus gained; their reputations grow like snowballs; they come to take themselves as 
seriously as they are taken by others; and the people of real culture and refinement, 
whose numbers are so rapidly increasing in the West, have to endure the humili- 
ation of being represented, in the minds of a large proportion of their fellow- 
countrymen, by men who are neither cultured nor refined. 


The editorial went on to refute Garland’s central thesis. “If the national 
centre of literary activity follows the Westward path of the centre of popula- 
tion, as seems probable,” it stated, “it will carry with it the accepted literary 
tradition, before which all crude local growths of tradition will be forced to 


» 20 


give way. 

This was too much like a stab in the back to Garland. He wrote Francis 
F. Browne, editor of the Dial, that the magazine was a “conservative rear- 
guard” and that he doubted if “it can ever be much use to the West so far as 
its critical judgments go, until it leaves off its long-sight glasses, the common 
criticism being ‘It can’t see anything this side of England and the 17th cen- 
tury.’”** And several days later, in reply to a letter from Browne, he wrote: 
As for the larger question, let me say to you I am young and shall probably live to 
make a part of my prophecy good, and I say, this question of the liberation of 


creative art from the benumbing domination of the past is just beginning to be 
fought out. We'll win, for death is mercifully on our side.”* 


In late October, just a few days after his second letter to Browne, Garland 
returned to the East for the winter. He had settled his parents in their West 
Salem home and was now free to return to Boston and New York in order 
to complete his affairs before moving to Chicago the following spring. For 
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over two decades he was to make Chicago and West Salem his homes, as first 
in Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895) and then in a series of Rocky Mountain 
novels he attempted to fulfill his own requirement that the writer should 
deal with the contemporary life of his own region. That these efforts were 
generally weak and ineffectual was certainly due more to the circumstances 
of his later career and the fortunes of literary talent than to the intensity and 
vigor of the belief in a native western art which he exhibited during his 
summer campaign of 1893. 


THE RIDE 


Susan Smith 


The horse I rode is stabled but my thighs 
Still with his canter time my present hour 
So while I walk upon the ground the rise 
And fall he batoned still empower 

Each step I hesitate. But then the rein 
Under my hand gave me the means to lead. 
Now, emptyhanded, helpless to ordain, 

I am abducted by a rampant steed 


Down tilted canyons in a hurtled herd 


Or teetered lone along an edge of air 
And know the ways that he has been deterred. 
The screes he dreams of in his stable there. 


Unless perhaps two imprints now apprise 
Him of the bridled stampede in my thighs. 


Glendale, California 





A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CLOUD 
Walter James Miller 


A Rocky Mountain cloud, white sails with dirty bilge, 
Hints that a virile day can die of chill. 


A change a change of mind a chipmunk scouts my fire 
Waves his stripe adjusts his nose and tries his other 


Eye and punctuates his questions with his tail 


Beside beside himself; the stream slides out of the shade 
And tilting to a satin glare, wigs over a stone 


And gloving and ungloving a root, ripples to a gel. 


Unflurried, collecting his tithe, a greycoat bird 
Swerves for a crust and perches on the percolator, 


Preaching chigi whirr, chichi chidgi whirr whirr 


Aspens titter among the solemn spruce, the wind 
Hints into the tent a day can die of chill 
And lifts and lilts the blankets of my goldhair child 


Who rouses when I leap up when an indignant grouse 


Like a motorboat that shouts its startled starting 


Flushes up and churns a tumult through the spruce 


And drowsing down again, my child inhales a dream 


But I I know the why of the grouse’s plangent panic: 


I heard the press of moccasin on leaf: 
And heart lets loins acknowledge now these lush 


Congeries of nameless heirs, verving toward Eve. 


New York University 








WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF STORM 


(Some Whimsical Advice to Householders) 


David Stires 


What to do in case of storm: 
First you bring everything inside 
Including small shovels 

And white flags on toothpicks, 
The clean garments on the line 


And O yes don’t forget the silver sphere 


Nail two boards across each window, 

With excelsior lay the crystal in a row; 
Take the old master down from the wall 
And drape the divan in a loose white shaw]; 
Pad the mirror against the break that spreads 
And hide the linen from the tedding rake 


Then crouch in the cellar. 

Should you find it dank or bare 
There is always rubber, angel’s hair 
And food 


Avoid panic at all costs. 
Do not be disturbed by the tree uprooted 


Or the pickets charging past 

Or the bird bath blown dry 

Or the garden going by 

Or the hassock in bloom 

Or the drawn-glass groan of an animal 
Out there 





Then, if you are quite up to it, 
Slide the back bolt and look around: 


It will seem serene as the turmoil spends in the sea. 


Now put everything back in its proper place: 


The little paper flags can be used again 


But bookends bind, 

Plumes of dust rise in the bowl, 

The chandelier sheds a pendant tier 
And the bent spider humps in its glide. 


Boston, Mass. 


LOVE IN THE WEB 
Veris Wessel 


She, spinning, had no mind for sex 
And held her cables taut; but he 
Sought her through the dusty air 

And negative periphery. 

Her spinnerettes aflame, she flew 

A rage across the net, 

Reeled out her threads of anger, 

Drove him to his parapet. 

Then done with doilies she would have 
Her mate, now trembling for her call.... 
She wrapped him in her lithe, long legs 
And ate him, love and all. 


Bozeman, Montana 





ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER 


Henry Birnbaum 


Who will remember you, rattling your pans 
across the rites of eternity. I suppose 

your instrument was too immediate, too personal 
to scar the forever mountain. You marched 
suitably unknown with the unlimited millions 
who appear and disappear over the rolling 
cycles of time. And you would have had it so. 
Too actual to practice the self-conscious 

gestures of heroes, you busied like those 

who bleached linens in the sun and counted 
daily vegetables for regular tables. Yet 

you might have been embarrassed had we forgotten 
to gather for some brief display. 


Thus, we were seated in a brown room, 

thick with the odor of talcum, halting 

with candles flickering against our intonations. 
You would have had it so. 

I resented his gold teeth, the nimble stuttering 
of his bought solemnity chasing misterial 

the fading intimations of change. I would have stood, 
face to the wall, staining the moment, 

like a child separately turning his anger 
against love. But we tore our vests 

for the occasion and faced one another 

to dramatize our courage and rode majestic 
the polished limousine to the final melting 
into time. You would have had it so. 


Yet forgive me that I violate your confidence. 
It will not matter in the infinite torque 

of heaven that we had meaning for each other. 
We were not friends, testing our hopes 
against the mythical experience of our days, 
but meeting often in misunderstanding, 

we were linked by some subterranean flow 

of nature. You hoped to guide me to those 
common isles where all who live in innocence 
accept the simple safeties. 

Though I wandered, I reserved your love. 


Wheaton, Maryland 





by JOHN A. JONES 


Hemingway: 


The Critics and the Public Legend 


INCE 1925, WHEN THE PROSE style of In Our Time was lauded as the land- 
S mark of a new aesthetics of the tough understatement, Ernest Heming- 
way’s development as an artist has occurred under the eyes of watchful 
critics. Each book was eagerly awaited; and when it appeared, Hemingway 
was hailed for a fresh contribution to literature or damned as a symptom of 
the degeneration of fiction. Throughout Hemingway’s distinguished but by 
no means finished career, critics have been interested in several aspects of his 
work — most of them legitimate concerns of criticism — but the presence of 
the Hemingway public legend has lurked in the shadows of the works them- 
selves; and many critics have written about their own attitudes toward the 
legend rather than about their dispassionate critical interest in Hemingway’s 
fiction. 

The Hemingway public legend reeks with Hollywood glamour — the 
wounded ambulance driver and recipient of the Medaglia d’Argento 
Militaire, Italy’s most coveted award for service and bravery, the big game 
hunter, the aficionado of the bullfight, the heroic correspondent of Collier’s 
during the Second World War — in short, with Hemingway the Philosopher 
of Toughness, the Warrior, the Drinker, and the Lover. Since the emergence 
of the full-blown legend in the Thirties, the problem of the identification of 
Hemingway the serious artist with his popular personality, and Hemingway 
the man with his fictional heroes has been one of importance for criticism. 

The concern of the critics with the public legend has been closely related 
to the dominant critical interests of each decade since Hemingway began 
writing: when the emphasis of criticism was Marxist, liberal, or sociological, 
Hemingway’s art was dismissed as immature, escapist, irrelevant to the in- 
terests of the times. Criticism which is more interested in metaphor, in sym- 
bol, and in depth psychology finds Hemingway a more significant writer 
than does Marxist or sociological criticism. When the critics have insisted the 
writer of fiction make his work “relevant” to the problems of the times, both 
Hemingway and his critics have become confused; and the critics have writ- 
ten about Hemingway’s public legend rather than about his works. 
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From the beginning Hemingway’s style struck most critics as direct, 
naked, compelling in an intimate personal way; and the character of the 
first person narrator in The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms seemed 
so revealing that critics tried to identify Hemingway himself with his major 
protagonists. A fictional world existing in a state of perpetual warfare whose 
protagonists lived by a code of “grace under pressure” * to keep themselves 
from going to pieces must have had an interesting creator. The fact that it 
did indeed has been unfortunate for both Hemingway and his critics. 

The public legend began with one of the reviews of Hemingway’s first 
book. Reviewing In Our Time in 1925, Burton Rascoe wrote in general 
terms about the hard clear qualities of the style, but in more detail about the 
author himself whose menacingly handsome photograph accompanied the 
slick lay-out in Arts and Decoration. Rascoe stressed Hemingway’s slouchi- 
ness in dress, his love of sports and his masculinity; and the subject matter of 
In Our Time, he declared, was “purest American.” * 

With the appearance of The Sun Also Rises in 1926, Hemingway became 
famous; and as Gertrude Stein remarked, every sensitive young man sud- 
denly became twenty-six, posing the same tough, initiate sophistication and 
moral malaise as Jake Barnes. After The Sun Also Rises came Men Without 
Women and A Farewell to Arms; and by 1930 Hemingway was a celebrated 
popular figure whose very name was a byword of toughness and glamour. 
However, despite the romantic atmosphere that clung to his works and 
despite their extra-literary pull which made them so popular, the critics dur- 
ing the Twenties evaluated his works, by and large, upon their own terms; 
and they were not as yet concerned with Hemingway the popular legend. 

The depression, however, changed the emphasis of criticism during the 
Thirties; critics did not want to listen to a writer who could say nothing 
“constructive” about the times. As a result, the Hemingway criticism took a 
new turn with the appearance of Death in the Afternoon (1932). This work 
was an exposition and appreciation of the bullfight as a work of art — but 
there were other things. The Humanists, Jean Cocteau, Aldous Huxley, El 
Greco, and others were sneered at for being something less than men and for 
not showing “manliness” and “realism” in their thinking or art. In addition 
to scorning art and artists who did not meet his standards of masculinity, 
Hemingway made his notorious statement about morality: “So far, about 
morals, I know only that what is moral is what you feel good after and what 
is immoral is what you feel bad after.” 

Most of the reviewers found Death in the Afternoon a fine treatise on the 





* Harry Hartwick, “With Grace Under Pressure,” The Foreground of American Fiction (New York, 
1934), pp. 151-159. 
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bullfight but felt that it was filled with irrelevancies and with an ill-tempered 
spill-over of malice and braggadocio. A few who admired Hemingway liked 
the digressions in most of which the author castigated people and things 
he did not like; but the better critics objected, charging that the digressions 
were used only as an excuse for the author to get things off his chest. In 
“Bulls and Bottles” Granville Hicks attacked Hemingway's philosophy of 
life and writing. He noted that fifteen million people were out of work in 
America and went on to excoriate Hemingway’s “escapism” and “imma- 
turity.” According to Hicks, Hemingway had failed to fall in line and write 
about the imminent reconstitution of society.* A more noteworthy review 
from the standpoint of the Hemingway legend was Max Eastman’s “Bull in 
the Afternoon.” More scathing than Hicks, Eastman blasted what he called 
Hemingway’s neurotic sentimentality and made a rather personal attack 
on Hemingway’s “sense of obligation to put forth evidence of red-blooded 
masculinity.” In contrast to most sensitive young men who came out of the 
war “weeping and jittering,” Eastman wrote, Hemingway came out “roaring 
for blood and shouting to the skies the joy of killing, ‘the religious ecstasy 
of killing’ — and most pathetic, most pitiable, killing as a protest against 
death.” * 

The final result of this review was that when Eastman and Hemingway 
met in the office of Maxwell Perkins, there was a brawl. Hemingway said 
he pushed Eastman and that Eastman’s nose made a smudge on the copy of 
“Bull in the Afternoon.” Eastman had included it in his latest anthology of 
critical pieces with which he had physically struck back at Hemingway. East- 
man claimed he had stood Hemingway on his head and shaken him. 
Hemingway denied striking Eastman, saying that after all, Eastman was ten 
years older than he. Hemingway, a trained boxer who had once fought four 
successful rounds with Tom Heeney, the British champion, seems to have been 
the winner.’ The public impression of this battle was that Hemingway the 
tough guy had man-handled one of his critics. Whatever the facts about the 
contest in Perkins’ office, the attacks on Hemingway’s alleged irresponsibility 
and immaturity were stepped up after the Eastman affair. 

Despite the fact that reviewers called Death in the Afternoon a fine 
work on the bullfight, they took it as the expression of Hemingway’s surly 
disdain of everything he did not approve of. One question they did not con- 
sider was whether Hemingway had purposely written a decadent book about 
a decadent subject. When he wrote Death in the Afternoon, bullfighting 
was becoming decadent; and perhaps the contemptuous, sneering attitudes 
expressed in the digressions were meant to contrast the supposed decadence 





® Granville Hicks, “Bulls and Bottles,” The Nation, CXXXV (1932), 461. 
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of art and artists Hemingway did not like with the primitive health of certain 
aspects of the bullfight. The reviewers, however, chose to be interested in 
those of Hemingway’s personal opinions and prejudices which represented a 
scornful attitude toward “effeminate” art or those which vaunted a reckless 
unconcern with the condition of society. 

Shortly after Death in the Afternoon, Clifton Fadiman called Heming- 
way what many people had been thinking he was all along: an American 
Byron. Both Byron and Hemingway were sportsmen and athletes, wrote 
Fadiman; both were products of world war; both were filled with a sense of 
damnation and with a tragic sense of defeat. The works of both defied con- 
ventional morality and expressed similar ethical ideals: Byron’s heroes were 
fiercely proud and Hemingway’s protagonists and heroes either emulated 
the “code” or had a special kind of pride and courage which Hemingway 
called “pundonner.” Both men felt the need for fatality, and both courted 
violence, darkness and death. All of these, Fadiman said, were character- 
istics of social decay, and the best writers were often affected with it. Fadi- 
man pointed out that there had been several “lost generations”: the Romantic 
generation that wept over The Sorrows of Werther; the generation obsessed 
with the coming of the new and with the feeling of nostalgia for the passing 
of the old that read Fathers and Sons; and the fiercely esthetic generation that 
retreated into themselves carrying Marius the Epicurean and The Picture of 
Dorian Gray for solace. Young people, continued Fadiman, in a period of 
social decay, place faith in their instincts; and D. H. Lawrence and Heming- 
way exemplified this tendency in the present age.° 

Fadiman helped bring to fruition the Hemingway public legend, for 
the image of Hemingway as a democratic, proletarian Byron became more 
current. Fadiman’s description of Hemingway as the Byron of the Twenties 
was based partially on the fact that during the Thirties critics regarded Hem- 
ingway as the “Lost Generation” writer par excellence. The truth is that 
Hemingway expressed for the Thirties the Thirties’ idea of the “Lost Genera- 
tion” of the Twenties whose irresponsibility caused the hard times of the 
Thirties. So it was implicit in the attitudes of many critics during the 
Thirties that Hemingway was a dangerously Byronic figure whose public 
personality represented the kind of non-political and non-democratic attitude 
which had helped bring about the chaos of the Depression. 

Winner Take Nothing (1933) appeared in the depths of the Depression; 
and Hemingway for the first time was repeatedly charged with senti- 
mentality, social irrelevance, sensationalism, and above all, with adolescence. 
T. S. Matthews wrote that Hemingway’s current subjects — Lesbianism, 
castration, and syphilis — were the kinds of abnormalities that fascinated 
adolescents but which really had nothing to do with the price of our daily 
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bread.’ (This, of course, was a typical Depression comment.) According 
to David Garnett, there was a controlled hysteria behind Winner Take Noth- 
ing: “I’m fine, you’re fine. Shut up or I’ll start screaming.” Garnett charged 
that Hemingway’s whole attitude toward life was a way of self-protection 
accompanied with the fear of being sentimental.* Brutal, sentimental, he 
asked for pity and was without a philosophy to serve him as a frame of 
reference, wrote Henry Seidel Canby, in effect. William Troy warned that 
Hemingway’s fiction, which was based on action as catharsis, was becoming 
less and less potent as an opium; and like Matthews, he objected to Hem- 
ingway’s themes of abnormality and adolescence. Hemingway was only a 
reporter, but a good one who could merely impale things with his intelli- 
gence. He had to infuse his writing with transcending values and fit it into 
a more spacious canvas, advised Troy.*° 

As a matter of fact, Winner Take Nothing includes some of Heming- 
way’s finest stories: “After the Storm,” “The Light of the World,” “A Clean 
Well-Lighted Place,” “Homage to Switzerland,” and “The Gambler, the 
Nun, and the Radio.” Today, this acrid work seems to reflect the bitterness 
and disillusionment of the Depression years pretty effectively. But Heming- 
way was less direct than the exponents of social relevance required; and he 
had irritated them with his truculent exoticism in Death in the Afternoon. 
Had In Our Time appeared in place of Winner Take Nothing, it would have 
made no difference; the critical comment would have been the same. To most 
reviewers the work represented a desiccation and contraction of Heming- 
way’s art; but to such an able critic as Edmund Wilson it showed a further 
development."* 

It was not enough for the critics that Hemingway avoided social issues; 
worse than this, he had written for Esquire Magazine.’* Several of the 
twenty-five articles dealt with hunting, fishing, and with travels and experi- 
ences in France, Spain, and Africa; but some were serious such as “Old News- 
man Writes,” “Notes on Life and Letters,” Notes on the Next War,” and 
“The Malady of Power.” In “Notes on the Next War,” Hemingway described 
the political unrest in Spain during the early Thirties and by January, 1934, 
he had pretty well foreseen the turn of events. He predicted a general war 
among the European powers in 1937 or 1938; and barring his inability to 
foresee the underhanded intervention of Germany, Italy, and Russia in the 
Spanish Civil War, he made some sound predictions. In “Old Newsman 
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Writes,” he complained that no critic would wish a writer luck unless he had 
political affiliations, when instead they should realize that the hardest thing 
in the world to do is to write straight, honest prose without making it ob- 
serve politics. “It isn’t all in Marx nor in Engels,” said Hemingway, “a lot 
of things have happened since them.” '* In several of the articles, Heming- 
way’s tone was brazen; and when he wrote of critics he was sometimes brutal 
and insulting. Frequently photographs of the author, smiling as he posed 
with a dead marlin, kudu, or lion accompanied his articles. He always posed 
himself as a symbol of the masculine and healthful and the critics (or any- 
body he did not like) as symbols of the puerile and the abnormal. Heming- 
way has always claimed that he did not read his critics and that he is indif- 
ferent to them; but the Esquire articles and his next book, The Green Hills 
of Africa, show that he had taken to reading them and that what he read — 
particularly about the author’s obligation to be socially, economically, or 
philosophically relevant — stung him. 


II 


The Green Hills of Africa (1935) marked the high point of Heming- 
way’s fostering of his own legend, which had begun with Death in the After- 
noon. He wrote a good book about a big game hunt in Africa, said most of 
the critics; but they did not like what he had to say about life, literature, 
democracy, American civilization, and writers concerned with politics, eco- 
nomics, and religion. It was folly, he wrote, to serve time for democracy and 
society and all the other things that were quite young. The writer must work 
alone, else he became like New York writers who were like “angleworms in 
a bottle, trying to derive knowledge and nourishment from their own con- 
tact and from the bottle. Sometimes this bottle is shaped art, sometimes eco- 
nomics, sometimes economic-religious.” Writers did not want to discipline 
themselves anymore and write about what they felt and knew for fear of 
what the “lice who crawl on literature” would say. Furthermore, added 
Hemingway, no woman would love any of these doubly impotent writers."* 

He also said what he thought of Gertrude Stein, who, along with Sher- 
wood Anderson had borne the brunt of his spiteful parody in The Torrents 
of Spring nine years earlier. Later these two struck back at their ungrateful 
pupil. Anderson was not as aggressive in the counterattack as Miss Stein; 
he merely called Hemingway “patronizing,” but according to Miss Stein, 
Anderson agreed with her remarks about Hemingway. Miss Stein implied 
that Hemingway’s motive in the parody was professional jealousy of Ander- 
son because she had praised Anderson as one of the few writers in America 
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who could write a clear and passionate sentence. It was really Anderson, 
too, who had taught Hemingway to shadow-box, she wrote. And what 
Hemingway had learned about bullfighting he had learned from her. Study- 
ing The Making of Americans, the proofs of which Hemingway had 
corrected, “He admired all that he learned,” she wrote. At some length, 
she accused him of being yellow and fragile, and denigrated his reputed 
strength and skill in athletics.** Hemingway’s rejoinder in The Green Hills 
of Africa was that Gertrude Stein had really learned how to write dialogue 
from him. Furthermore, he retorted, she was “damned nice before she got 
ambitious,” but it was a shame to see “all that talent gone to malice and non- 
sense and self-praise”; and once he referred to her as “that bitch.” ** 

The importance of the ill feeling and resentment generated by this spite- 
ful literary “fuss” is greater in the course of the Hemingway criticism than 
is usually suspected. After the appearance of The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas in 1933, Hemingway must have chafed and fumed under Miss Stein’s 
deft and catty attack. She made him ridiculous and he was too thin-skinned 
for this sort of game.’ While Hemingway was concerned at this time about 
the widespread criticism of his inability or unwillingness to deal with “im- 
portant” themes in his fiction, he had chosen, willingly or not, to exploit his 
public legend. How he regarded his legend, it is impossible to say; but if he 
were in any way taken in by it —as Clifton Fadiman and Edmund Wilson 
implied he was'* —- then the works of the Thirties such as Death in the After- 
noon, The Green Hills of Africa, To Have and Have Not, and The Fifth 
Column, which were said to be expressions of Hemingway the popular per- 
sonality rather than of Hemingway the artist, can be explained partially as 
reactions to Miss Stein’s attack and as attempts to defend and refurbish the 
legend which she had tried to debunk. 

The Hemingway legend caused the critics to interpret The Green Hills 
of Africa as an expression of the public personality of the author and as the 
author’s comment upon his own legend. Because some reviewers castigated 
Death in the Afternoon and Winner Take Nothing for their alleged adoles- 
cence and avoidance of the issues of the times, it seems that there should 
have been in the reviews of The Green Hills of Africa at least a few criticisms 
of Hemingway’s unwillingness to write about the issues with which a 
depression-ridden country was obsessed. But there are none. By 1935, the 
New Deal had aroused considerable optimism among writers and intel- 
lectuals. Death in the Afternoon, published in the depths of the Depression, 
was felt by some critics to be escapist; but its reception was enthusiastic com- 
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pared with that of The Green Hills of Africa — yet the two books are similar 
in important respects. In fact, The Green Hills of Africa contains fewer sneers 
at personalities living or dead than Death in the Afternoon. Had the critics 
been consistent, they would have let Hemingway off more lightly for his 
scornful attitudes toward politics, democracy, and writers committed to cer- 
tain political, economic, or religious philosophies; after all, the same attitudes 
were expressed in Death in the Afternoon. The adverse criticism of The 
Green Hills of Africa, therefore, must be attributed to Hemingway’s attacks 
upon contemporary critics and writers, and to the widespread, unfavorable 
impression of the Hemingway legend on reviewers and critics, rather than 
to his avoidance of themes which critics thought important. The Green 
Hills of Africa, despite whatever excellencies it may have as a book about 
hunting, was partly Hemingway’s reply to Gertrude Stein, to his critics, and 
to all who thought his social and political attitudes irresponsible. 


III 


As the Thirties rushed to their catastrophic climax, Hemingway became 
increasingly alarmed about the attacks on democracy, particularly in his be- 
loved Spain. By the end of 1936, he had raised $40,000 on his personal notes 
to help equip the Loyalists with ambulances and medical supplies; and in 
February 1937, he sailed for Spain as a correspondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance.’® 

In the same year he published To Have and Have Not, a hectic per- 
formance, lacking in coherence and unity. Its critical reception was bad, 
except by the Marxists who liked its indulgence in straightforward leftist 
propaganda. Hemingway had come a long way. He had written in 1934 that 
writing for a cause lacked integrity, and he had gone further in The Green 
Hills of Africa. With To Have and Have Not he had reversed his position 
and written a political novel calculated to appease the liberal and Marxist 
critics. Those who were not completely blinded by their devotion to Marxist 
principles immediately realized that the objective artist of the early short 
stories and novels was missing. Alfred Kazin complained that the Heming- 
way legend had been incorporated into the book. For Kazin, the legend had 
lost some of its excitement with the recession of the world that had kept the 
legend alive with flattery and emulation. Harry Morgan, the main character, 
was too much like the legend; and the lost generation psychology of rejection 
of America spilled over into this novel of one of its most distinguished repre- 
sentatives. Kazin continued: 


One wondered if the end of 12 Rue de Fleurs, Gertrude Stein, like some immense 
priestess of nonsense expounding her text in nonsense syllables, dear Ezra Pound 
and all the rest, was not his [Hemingway’s] end too. Had the lost generation gone 
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down with a whimper? Would it never go beyond the pat theatrics of saying 
America farewell? *° 


“A stupid and foolish book,” wrote Delmore Schwartz, “a disgrace to a 
good writer, a book which should never have been published.” The basic 
trouble was that Hemingway had changed his literary situation without 
changing his style and method. He lacked what he needed for writing this 
kind of book: the Marxist imagination.”* 

Hemingway’s second work written for the “cause” was the play about 
the Spanish Civil War, The Fifth Column (1938). It caused some excitement 
for awhile, but the better critics were not at all taken in. It was a bad play: 
the main character was a brutal and violent parody of the Hemingway 
fictional hero. Malcolm Cowley observed that it sounded as if Hemingway 
had written it over the heads of his readers to the editors of New Masses.” 
For Edmund Wilson the play epitomized an alarming kind of progression. 
Hemingway had progressed from grasshoppers and trout through bulls and 
lions and kudus, through Chinamen and Cubans to Fascists, and had finally 
indulged in the headiest of all sports: the bagging of human beings.”* 

In The Fifth Column Hemingway had lost the artistic control he had 
shown so brilliantly nine years earlier in A Farewell to Arms. To Edmund 
Wilson The Fifth Column represented a kind of social relevance far different 
from the kind demanded by the Marxists and other leftists. A general emo- 
tion of insecurity began to intrude in Hemingway’s work as early as Winner 
Take Nothing, wrote Wilson. Themes of impotence and withdrawal seemed 
to mirror the loss of control of society and of economic forces which the stock 
market crash and the Depression had indicated. Hemingway as a writer 
seemed to have lost during the Depression some of the control he had during 
the Twenties, continued Wilson; and now, in proportion as the characters in 
his stories ran out of fortitude and bravado, he passed into a phase where he 
was occupied with building up his personality. But despite the badness of The 
Fifth Column, Hemingway had seized the real moral feeling of the moment, 
concluded Wilson, a moment when social relations were subjected to severe 
tension and indeed seemed already disintegrating. *4 Later criticism con- 
firmed the judgment of Wilson and other critics that The Fifth Column 
was merely a period piece, an expression of Hemingway’s concern with his 
public personality and a complicated and perverse response to his critics. 

At the end of the Thirties, Hemingway was “finished,” in the opinion 





* Alfred Kazin, “Hemingway's First Book On His Own People,” New York Herald Tribune Books, 
October 17, 1937, p. 3. 


*Delmore Schwartz, “Ernest Hemingway’s Literary Situation,” The Southern Review, Spring 
1938, pp. 769-782. 

* Malcolm Cowley, “Hemingway in Madrid,” The New Republic, LXXXXVI 367-368. 

* Wilson, op. cit. 


* Ibid. 
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of those critics who were more concerned with literature than with propa- 
ganda. In an assessment of Hemingway’s position, Lionel Trilling found 
that the progressive, liberal, and radical critics had done Hemingway’s 
artistry no good. In Trilling’s view, criticism had been very important in 
Hemingway’s career. Trilling thought that the critics had been wrong in 
looking for truth of a political nature from Hemingway; and furthermore, 
he said, they had made the mistake of thinking that because he wrote of 
violence and bloodshed he actually wanted such experience to prevail in the 
world. Not cynicism and not despair shaped the famous style and code, 
wrote Trilling, but Hemingway’s desire to get rid of the comfortable and 
liberal humanitarian feelings of the Wilsonian era and to replace them with 
truth. Nor did Trilling agree with many critics that Hemingway was against 
mind as such; instead, he was against false rationalization. Because the liberal 
and left-wing critics had misunderstood Hemingway, concluded Trilling, 
they had forced him to abandon his artistic objectivity and to write about poli- 
tics in his own character rather than in the character of the artist in fiction.”® 

Trilling, like Edmund Wilson and John Peale Bishop,”* thought that 
during the Thirties Hemingway’s public personality more and more intruded 
itself into his work. This is true of Hemingway’s books, but not true of some 
of his finest short stories. “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” “The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,” “Old Man at the Bridge,” and “The Capital of 
the World” were published during the middle and late Thirties. With the 
notable exception of Edmund Wilson, most of the critics paid no attention 
to the quality of the stories, preferring instead to concentrate on the con- 
troversial books. I believe the criticism shows that the Hemingway legend 
emerged in Death in the Afternoon and distorted the form and attitudes of 
The Green Hills of Africa, To Have and Have Not, and The Fifth Column. 
While the critics were justified in damning the presence of the legend in the 
works, they, themselves, had called the legend forth. In addition to the fact 
that the climate of opinion was liberal and Marxist, the critics had needled 
and exhorted Hemingway to abandon his objectivity toward his materials 
and to seek the explicit message, a form of expression unsuited to his talent. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the intrusion of his public legend was 
hard for him to prevent. The vacuum had to be filled; and it was — with 
gratuitous violence and uncontrolled attitudes which resulted in making 
Hemingway a chagrined and frustrated writer and in making his critics at 
once dogmatic and confused. When he tried to satisfy the liberals and Marx- 
ists with To Have and Have Not and The Fifth Column, he was unsuccessful 
as an artist, displeasing all but the most unperceptive critics. The critics 
during the Thirties were confused about the nature and purpose of fiction, 





* Lionel Trilling, “Hemingway and His Critics,” Partisan Review, VI (1939), 52-60. 
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nor did they know what to make of the kind of non-fiction Hemingway had 
been writing. By the mid 1940's, however, when both Marxist criticism and 
the demand for social relevance in fiction had weakened, critics began to look 
at Hemingway in a new light. 

In 1940, Hemingway caught the critics off guard with the quality of 
his longest novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls. Since the critics had said that 
Hemingway had lost his touch, they were surprised that their worst fears 
had not materialized. Most reviewers found the novel powerful and excit- 
ing; and, unexpectedly, Hemingway had shown again his technical mastery. 
Most found little fault with the style, and some felt that Hemingway’s richer 
and more complex texture was a welcome change from the earlier works. 
The confusing aspect of the novel was its politics. Some of the critics did not 
quite know what to do with it as a political document; indeed, some of the 
Marxists disapproved because Hemingway had portrayed the Loyalists as 
worse than the Fascists. Almost all the critics admitted that For Whom the 
Bell Tolls was a good novel — better than anything Hemingway had written 
since 1929— but the excitement that followed the appearance of The Sun 
Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms was missing. Hemingway had redeemed 
himself, even brilliantly, but the critics felt they would have to wait really to 
tell whether he was summing up a past career, beginning a new one, or 
merely standing still. For awhile at least, For Whom the Bell Tolls chilled 
the critics’ interest in the public legend. 


IV 


While Hemingway published nothing from 1941 to 1948, he was, never- 
theless, very much in the public eye. For two years during the war he had 
rather suicidally hunted German submarines for the United States Navy. 
In 1944 he was a correspondent in France for Collier's. His activities as a 
correspondent were unusual: he led troops and once took over a group of 
French irregulars and conducted full-scale operations. He was admired 
by the common soldiers for his daring and bravery, sharing all their depriva- 
tions except that of alcohol.’* He wore a ferocious-looking beard (to conceal 
a skin infection, by the way) ; and everybody called him “Papa.” His military 
activities prompted Malcolm Cowley’s article for Life — 4 heroic and flatter- 
ing write-up of Hemingway’s personality and those of his habits and attitudes 
that were bound to be attractive to the public.** From the end of the war to 
1950, it was known that Hemingway was at work on another novel; and in 
view of the advance notices he had given it, it was eagerly awaited. In 1950, 
however, he published an interim work, Across the River and Into the Trees. 





* Philip Young, Ernest Hemingway (New York and Toronto, 1952), pp. 114-115. 
* Malcolm Cowley, “A Portrait of Mister Papa,” Life, January 10, 1949, pp. 87-101. 
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He wanted to write his own epitaph, as he had thought for awhile that 
an eye infection he had got on an Italian hunting trip might be fatal. 

With this novel began the last phase of critical concern with the public 
legend. Sloppily dressed and unkempt, the manuscript of Across the River 
and Into the Trees tucked under his arm in a dilapidated briefcase, Heming- 
way arrived in New York by plane from Havana in April, 1950, and was 
taken in tow by Lillian Ross of The New Yorker — but not before he had a 
few drinks before leaving the airport. He was fat for the kill, and Miss Ross 
Ross accomplished it in one of The New Yorker Profiles. During the two 
days of her prolonged interview, she stayed with Hemingway and set down 
what he did and said. For two days he drank constantly, talked of his wife, 
his sons, Miss Ross, himself, and had his old friend Marlene Dietrich come up 
for an informal visit. He bought a coat — the first one he picked up — visited 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and turned his manuscript over to Scrib- 
ner’s. According to Miss Ross, he shot pigeons in pantomine, crying “bang,” 
“bang,” “bang,” along the crowded New York streets, and behaved in other 
idiosyncratic and interesting ways. He talked like an Indian, dropping his 
articles, and applied the jargon of baseball and boxing to literature. He said 
he had fought Turgenev and Maupassant and beaten them both. His two 
contests with Stendhal had ended in draws; but he certainly didn’t want to 
climb into the ring with “that Mr. Tolstoy,” he finally conceded. He snorted 
his contempt for critics — they wouldn’t know a good book anyway — and 
for writers who wrote of war without ever having fought in one. New York, 
he grunted several times, was a “lousy town.” Throughout his continuous 
interview, he would mutter darkly under his breath to no one in particular, 
and addressing an unseen audience, would say: “How do you like it now, 
Gentlemen?” *® And if by “Gentlemen” he meant critics, the answer was 
they didn’t. 

In a discussion of the reviews, Ben Ray Redman indicated that Heming- 
way had done himself considerable harm by behaving this way; and he 
claimed that various reviewers judged Across the River and Into the Trees 
on non-literary bases such as Hemingway’s public personality. Alfred Kazin 
and Morton Dauwen Zabel frankly admitted that they could not forget the 
personality of the author; and Kazin attacked Colonel Cantwell for his 
opinions, wrote Redman. Zabel’s review was entitled “A Good Day for Mr. 
Tolstoy,” and he stated that it was hard for a critic to ignore the Hemingway 
of the Esquire Magazine articles and The New Yorker Profile. For Redman, 
the reviews added up to the fact that the reviewers had been influenced by 
what they thought they knew of Hemingway’s character, and by the identifi- 
cation of Hemingway with Colonel Cantwell.*° 





* Lillian Ross, “How Do You Like It Now, Gentlemen?” The New Yorker, XXVI (1950), 36-62. 
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With the exception of Malcolm Cowley, who had a vested interest in 
Hemingway by this time,** and a few other reviewers, the critics felt that 
Hemingway’s writing had gone to pieces and that Colonel Cantwell was a 
one-dimensional comic strip character arbitrarily acting out the roles of 
Ernest Hemingway — He-Man, Hunter, Warrior, Lover, and the literary 
vanquisher of Maupassant and Turgenev. The references to the Heming- 
way legend in several of the reviews suggest that the reviewers were defi- 
nitely influenced by Lillian Ross’s Profile and by whatever else several of the 
reviewers had thought of the Hemingway legend over the years. But it is 
difficult to say how far this influence reached, as Across the River and Into 
the Trees was a weak book anyway. 

Two years later when The Old Man and the Sea appeared, the question 
of the Hemingway legend had all but disappeared. According to almost 
all critical standards Hemingway had written a good book. The same year, 
moreover, two books appeared on Hemingway: Hemingway: The Writer as 
Artist by Carlos Baker and Ernest Hemingway by Philip Young. Both were 
able examinations of the technics of Hemingway’s art and of the significant 
psychology of Hemingway’s characters; neither was concerned irrelevantly 
with the public legend. After the fiasco of Across the River and Into the Trees, 
few critics seriously concerned themselves with the Hemingway legend. 
This apparent disappearance of critical interest in the legend was due to 
several reasons. On the whole, criticism had become more objective, more 
rigorously technical, less sociological, less biographical; so there was less in- 
terest in Hemingway the man and more in Hemingway the artist. Actually, 
since 1944 when Malcolm Cowley claimed in his introduction to the Viking 
Portable Hemingway that Hemingway was not the naturalist critics thought 
him to be, but a haunted, nocturnal writer in the tradition of Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville, critics have discovered more and more in him of the 
subtle revealer of the dark and hidden aspects of human personality.* 
Also the development of the Hemingway criticism during four decades has 
moved from the rather naive viewpoint of the Twenties when Hemingway 
was regarded as the consummate and mordant realist of the Lost Generation 
to the predominant viewpoint of the middle Fifties when he has come into 
his own as a naturalistic symbolist whose works are rapidly yielding their 
treasures of myth, symbol, metaphor, and ritual to the industrious scholar- 
critic. Criticism with these kinds of interests has tended to ignore the popular 
legend; and at last, Hemingway critics study the works and not the man. 

Hemingway has “arrived.” There are now four books about him, and 
his works have been discussed in such scholarly journals as PMLA. If critical 





* Cowley’s opinion of Hemingway has risen slowly but steadily since Hemingway began writing. 
Despite Cowley’s perceptive criticism of Hemingway he has grown progressively less willing to see any 
serious flaws in Hemingway's works. He has been a Hemingway champion for a long time. 

* Malcolm Cowley, intro. The Portable Hemingway, New York, 1944. 
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opinion has advanced toward any general conclusions about his work over 
the last thirty years, the conclusions are something like these: Hemingway 
is primarily a poet, and the best thing in him is his personal lyricism rather 
than the conflict of his characters; ** he has given the twentieth century 
some of its most compelling symbols of its wartime experiences of attrition, 
violence, and fear. The result of these conclusions is that Hemingway’s public 
legend will not again engage the attention — and the resentment — of critics, 
unless the pendulum swings back to a criticism like that of the Thirties and 
Twenties which is strongly Marxist, sociological, biographical, or moral. 
Despite new tendencies toward sociological, psychological, and moral evalu- 
ation in what passes for criticism in the mass media and in professional edu- 
cational theory and practice, it is not likely that serious critics will ever again 
confuse Hemingway’s works with his popular personality or public legend. 





* Robert Penn Warren, “Novelists-Philosophers X,” Horizon, XV (1947), 169. 


YIN AND YANG 
Albert Howard Carter 


Absolute for death the absolute 
Dynamic for life the dynamos 
Impetuous for death the impetus 

Acceptant for life the blessing 
Passionate for both the passions 
Never dispirited for the two spirits, 

The two fish in the circle. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 





by SAMUEL A. YORKS 


Joe Keller and His Sons 


might have been a Greek theme. But for him this is more complex than 

for such a tragic author as Sophocles, who could in Antigone, for example, 
ground the clash between the moral law and the demands of the state in 
clearly defined religious and political practices. The moral law has in Miller’s 
time lost much traditional force as the state has come to assert final authority 
even here. Security boards no more than Creon may respect the moral 
basis for individual action, and the abstractions of modern communication 
rule out that clarity of vision which allowed the Greeks to so forcefully pre- 
sent the basic issues. Joe Keller’s is more cruel than Antigone’s dilemma be- 
cause it is not possible for him to see as clearly. The conflict that destroys him 
does not arise from the simple clash of Sophocles, but from society’s own op- 
posing commitments. His culture stresses the continuing right of the indi- 
vidual to economic aggrandizement while periodically calling for its nullifi- 
cation in the service of national abstractions, themselves a complex of 
humanity’s universal aims and power politics. 

Man’s essential aloneness has created this vital problem because, isolated 
in mortal flesh, the individual attempts to somehow transcend the limitations 
of time and space. The ego seeks to lessen its anguish and finds in the clan 
and religion an extension of its being. Man’s most acute sensibilities stem 
from this desire; for him the values of love and loyalty are supreme. For 
them he will kill or be killed. But tension that leads to ultimate tragedy arises 
as individual aggressions become organized selfishness and the clan is trans- 
muted into the state as man extends his biological and social affinities. The 
sphere of the individual is greatly enlarged in the process but extravagant 
payment may be demanded. Family security has become dependent upon the 
clan values, and in time of organized conflict these naturally become supreme. 
Ideally parallel, the demands of state and family then become antithetical and 
the individual may question his allegiance. He may be led to reject the ration- 
alized slogans that accompany world power struggles or fail to understand 
the validity of the greater and more human ideals also embodied. If so, he 
may place his private loyalties first. This is the tragedy of Joe Keller; his 
society must understand rather than simply condemn him. He is a typical 
product of a century devoted to ideological power conflicts. 


I’ HIs DRAMA All My Sons Arthur Miller exploits a conflict of values that 
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Miller presents the conflict of values in terms of a struggle between 
generations. The older Kellers fail to understand what the younger come 
to accept as the motive for the second world war. Chris Keller reproaches 
his parents for their devotion to private and familial loyalties, for these are 
subordinate to the larger clan values he has found supreme among the men 
of his military unit who gave their lives for an ideal. Joe Keller cries that 
there is nothing bigger than the family; his son reminds him that he is 
responsible to a whole universe of people. Chris fails to distinguish whether 
his men were ultimately loyal to the announced ideal or to one another and 
so reproducing the more limited clan loyalty after all. Nor does Miller: his 
play never resolves its basic conflict. One feels that when Chris urges that 
as a result of the war sacrifices his people ought to be better in some way, he 
is speaking for the dramatist. But how “better” is no more clearly defined 
than the final loyalty of the men who died in battle. Presumably for Miller 
unit morale is related to the rightness of the cause, but some would question 
this in light of recent investigation. The frequent vagueness of crucial con- 
cepts may mirror the personal confusions of the writer torn by personal 
and ideological commitments in the war years and the play figure the sym- 
bolic gesture that betrays. 

But All My Sons in its perverse and ambiguous affirmation of private 
loyalty is more than a revelation of personal conflicts, for it accurately fore- 
shadowed Miller’s subsequent stand before the congressional committee in- 
vestigated alleged subversion. Those who fully realized the play’s implica- 
tions could have anticipated the outcome. Miller’s resistance to the official 
inquisition was not based upon sympathy for leftist causes so much as upon 
his affirmation of the private person’s dignity and rights. The playwright’s 
blunt refusal to name certain individuals said to have been present at alleged 
Communist-inspired writers’ conferences is parallel to the implied theme of 
this play. All My Sons actually affirms family loyalties, not those of the state. 

Miller’s idealistic stand and Joe Keller’s seeming callous betrayal of the 
war effort seem antithetical. Had Joe been an idealist, would he not have 
been content to go down the financial drain to support the war effort? 
Superficially, at least, the tragedy indicates so and denies my argument, for 
the most obvious dramatized values seem clearly those affirming the one- 
worldism that was so potent in this country at the end of the second world 
war. All My Sons appeared in 1947 at the height of this feeling in America, 
and it was at this time, too, that Miller’s activities became what some polli- 
ticians in retrospect deemed subversive. What makes this tragedy difficult of 
interpretation and seemingly irresolute is its mirroring of the writer’s own 
conflicts during this period. As a record of a writer’s experience this would 
not be unusual in the history of American letters. There is much evidence 
that art in America frequently arises from tensions generated by the opposed 
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commitments of the artist. This is true of many European writers such as 
Balzac and Dostoevsky, who in their ambivalence alternately celebrated and 
excoriated Paris and God. But the principle, if it be one, is possibly uniquely 
true in the United States, because Americans have traditionally resisted and 
even denied irony in their cultural and esthetic attitudes. The recent glorifi- 
cation of irony and paradox by the critical formalists has possessed the ardor 
of the late converted. This absence of irony in traditional American writin 
has meant that artists seemed many times torn between options equally 
fervent and incompatible. The Scarlet Letter gained power because Haw- 
thorne both supported and denied the Puritan doctrine; Melville in Mody 
Dick argued for the comfort of the lee shore and for the necessary voyage; 
Stephen Crane was never finally certain whether Henry Fleming was caught 
in the moving box of necessity or had simply sinned; and Dreiser was both 
attracted and repelled as he peered with Sister Carrie into the store fronts of 
the rising tinsel city. An esthetic dialectic, largely unstated and even uncon- 
scious, exists in these typical works. 

This rule seems true of Arthur Miller as well in All My Sons. Of course 
the obvious intention of the tragedy is to demonstrate that through his nar- 
row and outdated loyalty to business and family — to the central image of 
the forty-foot front he feels bounds his world — Joe Keller betrayed the larger 
loyalties of the global conflict by shipping out defective engine parts for air- 
craft and killing many pilots, including his sqn Larry, who takes his life in 
shame. In his title Miller gives us to understand that Joe commits suicide 
because of his final recognition of all who fought as his sons. He had first 
thought to save his business and with it his boys’ future by covering up his 
plant’s error. After all, in our society a business to pass on to one’s sons is a 
badge of honor for a life well spent. Joe obeys the values the clan has taught 
him. But it is also clear that Miller explicitly states he should have risked 
all for the larger dream by shouldering the blame instead of letting it fall 
upon his weaker and less guilty partner. This is clearly the conscious intent 
of the writer. 

But is it not possible for other commitments to undercut this obvious 
theme? The dominance of the universal over the local loyalties is not unques- 
tioned in this drama; Miller presents a case for more private values so strong 
that we are justified in sensing a strong bias to this view on his part. Because 
of this ambiguity, a certain dramatic confusion exists in Miller’s play despite 
the clear intent. But this does not suggest merely artistic failure; it can imply 
an honest conflict of loyalties in ane sensitive to contemporary stresses. Each 
must resolve as best he may these warring aims; possibly no easy resolution 
can be had by the thinking and feeling man today. Miller thought then he 
had solved the conflict by his sacrifice of local loyalty; a close examination of 
his drama may deny this. 
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II 


How does this opposition to the one-world view based upon abstract 
loyalty manifest itself within the play? Miller presents the strongest possible 
counter-statement. Joe Keller is above all loyal to his family — yet the drama- 
tist presents him with insight and sympathy. Keller is consistently presented 
as “a man among men,” and one capable of immense loyalty and affection. 
True, he is depicted as dodging responsibilitiy at the time of the defective 
process in his plant by feigning illness and allowing his weaker partner to 
take the blame. But as he seeks to justify himself, Joe is allowed eloquence. 
He bitterly points out the profit motive that saturates the war effort: “Who 
worked for nothin’ in that war? When they work for nothin’, I'll work for 
nothin’. Did they ship a gun or a truck outa Detroit before they got their 
price? Is that clean? It’s dollars and cents, nickels and dimes; war and peace, 
it’s nickels and dimes, what’s clean? Half the Goddamn country is gotta go if 
I go!” (430)* By his criticism of the national war effort Joe tries to obscure 
personal guilt but also points up the conflict of loyalties between the private 
clan and its extension, the state. Do all sacrifice equally for the total struggle 
or do some while others flourish ? Is the abstract loyalty embodied in universal 
slogans really a monster feeding on the superior individual’s finer sensibilities 
while pandering to the lusts of the callous and power oriented? Miller makes 
no obvious choice in All My Sons though he grants Joe Keller force and con- 
viction. His cry lingers in our ears while we consider whether it is simple 
artistic integrity not to make of Joe a simple villain. Dramatic complexity is 
served in any event. 

But the stature given Keller is only part of this contrary statement. What 
of mother Keller? Kate is easily the strongest individual in the play. She is 
shown as superior in force of character to all the others, especially in times 
of emotional crisis, except possibly when Anne presents for the first Larry’s 
letter. Kate affirms the most personal and private of loyalties; even when the 
letter destroys the family illusions her concern is for Joe rather than for her- 
self. Mother Keller has dominated her husband by her knowledge of his 
actual guilt, but she subdues the hostile George Deever not by force but by the 
warmth of her response: “You offered it to him! Give it to him!” she exclaims 
to Anne Deever when she brings the grape juice to her brother (409). Kate 
Keller has for years protected her husband in crucial situations and has mas- 
tered others as well by her refusal to meet people on any level but that of the 
most direct, honest and personal. It is she who kept alive the myth that the 
lost son Larry would return. She does this to screen Joe, for if Larry is dead, 
then Joe killed him. This is not literally so, but in her mind Mrs. Keller con- 
nects Joe’s guilty act with the absence of their son. And logic does not deter- 
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mine her thought; she is a creature of great emotion. Significantly, the most 
forceful and moving criticism of the war and its ideals is made by her as she 
rebuts the official views expressed by the rather sanctimonious Chris Keller. 
Referring to the pretty Lydia who married the zany Frank Lubey, mother 
Keller tells George Deever, “While you were getting mad about Fascism, 
Frank was getting into her bed.” She also blasts the lofty ideals of the Eagle 
Scouts, as she terms George and her sons: “So now I got a tree” (411). In 
addition to Larry’s memorial, she laments Chris’s bad feet and the aging 
George. One might again argue that this only demonstrates Miller’s artistic 
control, for this woman’s strong statement of a misguided personal loyalty 
only points the more vigorously the intensity and complexity of the struggle 
between opposed ideals. But possibly this strongly emotional language echoes 
what is close to its creator’s heart. What adds potency to Kate’s attack upon 
the ideals of embattled democracy is that her criticism is based upon love in 
contrast to the nickles-and-dimes economics of Joe Keller. 

We see the implied criticism of the overt idealism most trenchantly 
through the characterization of Chris Keller, the mouthpiece for the official 
view. Chris more than any other character in the play talks principles, and it 
is he who finally drives his father to see that all the fighting men were 
actually his sons. In pressing Miller’s conscious argument to its dramatic 
crisis, Chris is the voice of the intended theme. “You can be better!” he cries 
to his parents. “Once and for all you can know there’s a universe of people 
outside and you’re responsible to it, and unless you know that you threw away 
your son because that’s why he died.” (432) Yet we come to know Chris 
best not by his overt dramatic role but by his characterization. He is revealed 
as having all along suspected his father’s guilt but as lacking the moral 
stamina to force the issue. “It’s true. I’m yellow. I was made yellow i in this 
house because I suspected my father and I did nothing about it... .” (428- 
429) He has pocketed the profits of the family business along welts Joe but 
held himself morally superior to him. Sue Bayliss acidly remarks that Chris 
ought to take off his broadcloth if he wants others to don the hair shirt. For 
the ideals espoused by Chris harass her husband, whom she forced to abandon 
them. Such revelations seriously compromise the position of the leading char- 
acter who speaks for the supremacy of the abstract loyalty. If we contrast 
Chris’s damaged position with that of his mother, even though he lectures 
her, we see that here Miller has made a strong stand for the private in loyalty. 
The tragedy ends on mother Keller’s affirmation as she cries to Chris “Live.” 
Recent history has seemed to endorse Kate’s skepticism of slogans. Joe Keller 
was in error by too closely identifying his clan loyalty with the forty-foot 
front a business society had drilled into his awareness; Kate Keller’s tree is a 
more compelling symbol. 

The final evidence in Al] My Sons for a theme that subverts the obvious 
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intention is the motive for Joe’s suicide, the dramatic denouement. Does he 
really slay himself because he had not until then guessed what Chris so 
remorselessly drives home — that they were all his sons? As he anxiously 
scans Larry’s letter, Joe comments grimly, “Sure, he was my son. But I think 
to him they were all my sons. And I guess they were, I guess they were” 
(432). This is surely the key thematic statement of All My Sons if the drama 
is accepted as an expression of the then popular view, that national and even 
international ideals were superior to family values and that one who failed to 
see this was indeed a traitor to the democratic one-world just over the shining 
horizon. 

But there is an intimation in this play that the reverse is true — that Joe is 
a tragic victim because he is betrayed by his sons — by Larry when he aban- 
doned the forty-foot front and by Chris for professing a largely unmerited 
moral superiority while lining his pockets with the proceeds from a father’s 
life of labor. Joe’s aspiration was limited yet sincerely held, one that had 
been inculcated in him as a supreme virtue by an aggressive society. How 
was he to know that in time of war a fluid social pattern could accommodate 
switches gracefully? Joe’s rigidity had been a merit earlier. Is a man wholly 
to blame for demonstrating the ultimate in selfishness when such a principle 
has been the ruling passion of those who most command his respect? Is All 
My Sons unequivocal in its final judgment? Is Chris Keller right — Joe be- 
trayed the greater good in serving the smaller? Or is Joe a tragic figure 
betrayed for clinging to a code that is betrayed by his world? The dialogue 
indicates quite clearly that the overt message gets home and precipitates Joe’s 
suicide with his admission that all the allied fighting men were his sons. 
Yet we may legitimately question this seeming clarity. 

All My Sons may not finally resolve the conflict of antithetical values in 
time of stress; it is hard to see an easy solution in our contemporary society. 
What may help obscure the resolution of Miller’s play is his own conflict. 
His unconscious motivation may have got in the way of the more conscious 
and dramatized message. All My Sons concludes upon an ambiguous note 
but one that is genuinely struck. The play is a success and not a failure. 
Dramatic success does not wholly hinge upon how clearly the writer saw 
his problem and how completely he resolved it. A dramatization of our own 
conflicts seems to me a valid esthetic problem and one that by its very nature 
may remain less than wholly realized in terms of solution while adequately 
realized in terms of the dramatic conflict. We ask that the struggle be real 
and not that technique be supreme. 

It is quite possible that when he wrote his play, Arthur Miller felt that 
local and personal loyalties should justifiably be sacrificed to larger and more 
nearly universal concepts and ideals. This was the time when an era of good 
feeling still motivated the former allies in the common front against the fas- 
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cist repression. Many liberals and some reluctant conservatives were bemused 
by the intellectual appeal of the popular front through its facile use of slogans. 
Intellectually Miller may have then gone along for the ride, for it is during 
this period that the questionable writers’ conferences took place; yet the 
eloquence of Joe and Kate Keller, their dignity and authenticity contrasted 
with Chris’s rather hollow position argue that even then Miller had strong 
emotional reservations. 

One sees the drama then as a realized internal conflict within the artist. 
This conflict relates to the immemorial strife between clans and their ac- 
cretions, national states; between the solitary human being and the crystalli- 
zation and concretion of his dreams. The intellectual Miller spoke through 
Chris Keller and for the one-world drive; the emotional Miller clung to Kate 
and Joe Keller. And of course this emotional identification, rather than any 
strong sympathy for Communist aims, accounts for the playwright’s recent 
refusal to identify certain individuals for the committee investigating alleged 
subversive activities of some years ago. The dramatist’s final and most firm 
belief is that private loyalties are supreme, despite the siren calls of abstract 
claims. This is true even in this rather obviously didactic play. A// My Sons is 
indeed the symbol for the conscious purpose of the author. But Arthur 
Miller would affirm the supreme dignity of the private individual and his 
most immediate loyalties not only against universal slogans and abstractions 


but as well against his nation’s inquisitorial minds and, it goes almost without 
saying, those of the other ideological camp. He might even violate his own 
conscious thesis in a play. Only the bigoted or uninformed could hold other- 
wise. There is ample evidence that in the past decade Arthur Miller has come 
to hold ever more tenaciously his final commitment, but even so early a play 
as All My Sons carried the seeds of a revolt from its slogans. 





DAWN SICKNESS 
Milton Kessler 


She watches the moon succumb to morning, 
Lake-sounds chilling the wooded silence. 
Out of the water smoke-shapes drift. 


Then rain comes, beating the leaves. 


Again she reads in a brown chair, 
Her lamp aging in daylight. 

I will read time blind, she says. 
A wind comes from a dark garden; 
Her pages turn as dying faces. 
She thinks: 


I alone know the blue bulb rising. 


Do I alone hear my cell dividing? 


In the lake a drowned log swells. 
I will read time blind, she says; I will! 


Columbus, Ohio 





by L. W. MICHAELSON 


Science Fiction, Censorship, 


and Pie-in-the-Sky 


N OBSERVER OF THE American literary scene might have followed with 
interest the rocket-like revival of science fiction that occurred in the 
late 1940s. Perhaps the literature owed its rebirth to the flying saucer 

reports or the attention given modern weapons; but in any event, such com- 
petent craftsmen as Ray Bradbury, Jack Finney, Frederick Pohl, Henry Kutt- 
ner, Robert Heinlein and others, soon took science fiction from some shady 
limbo-land of pulp literature to the status of a fairly serious art form. 

Today, it again holds the attention of the observer because of the appear- 
ance of the Sputnik, of course, but, then, too the field of science fiction has 
become somewhat of a rehearsal battleground between our pessimists and 
our determined anti-pessimists — a clash which has resulted in a polite form 
of editorial restraint directed at its gloom and its implicit promises of pie-in- 
the-sky. 

During the past ten years or so science fiction has been used to a great 
extent as a medium of social reform and thus it attracted the liberal writer 
and thus, too, it occasionally became vulnerable to restraints which border 
on the fringe area of censorship. Actually, the genre is ideal for the writer 
who is interested in social and institutional change because science fiction is, 
basically and traditionally, utopian and protest literature. Its patron father 
is perhaps Francis Bacon with his New Atlantis, or Jonathan Swift with his 
Gulliver's Travels. 

Roughly, since 1951, there has been a tendency to ban “pessimistic” or 
critical science fiction; however, it must be pointed out that this editorial 
restraint has not been consistent. Then, too, this censorship has been more or 
less self-imposed by editors who are either science fiction writers themselves, 
or intimate acquaintances of most of the top-name writers. Seemingly, 
around 1951, science fiction editors, publishers, and the fans themselves, grew 
“weary” of the gloomy, critical, philosophical sci-fi stories. Editors began to 
search for and to print optimistic and “escape” stories because of, to quote one 
editor, “sensitivity to reader demands,” which is a phrase that is almost Or- 
wellian in its implications. 
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It can be pointed out, also, that the excesses of some of the early philo- 
sophical science fictionists of the 1940s who, apparently, were slightly on the 
left politically, put the literature into somewhat of a bad light. These “gloom 
and doom” men declared in their fantasies and space tales that nothing the 
“Earthlings” (usually meaning Americans) did do now or could do in the 
future was right and that mythical Martians had it all over us when it came 
to managing a country; that is to say, on far distant utopian planets there was 
no unemployment, race prejudice, poverty, illness, or such things as “greedy 
international bankers,” fast-buck boys, and advertising copywriters. 

This pie-in-the-sky theme continued into the mid-fifties; an example 
is the story “The Trap” by Kem Bennett in a January 1956 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. “The Trap” dealt with a space ship that carried off 
Earthlings for scientific study. The captives were so happy on the new 
planet (no unemployment, illness or race prejudice) that none wanted to 
return; in fact, the space ship is almost mobbed by frantic, would-be emi- 
grants who want to escape this culture. 

Of course, the term “left wing” is too general to describe, fairly or accu- 
rately, these utopian writers that seemed to dominate the field. Actually, they 
were and are today primarily Spenglerians or Huxleyites. They feel, mainly, 
that the spectre that haunted Europe and Western civilization was not poor 
old Karl Marx, but some combination of Spengler, Vico, Brooks Adams, 
T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, Swift, and Toynbee. There were, to be sure, a 
few pokes now and then at capitalism, but on the whole their underlying 
theme was that we are a culture in decline. 

In 1951 or so a reaction to gloom occurred: the Gossonites came to the 
fore with the complaint that science fiction writers “sucked at the botch” of 
the body politic and neglected the healthy parts. Thus today, although there 
are still many “world-sadness” writers around, there is a tendency on the part 
of anthologists and editors to promote “optimistic” science fiction and the 
politically “safe,” non-critical kind, classified as adventure or escape literature. 

For a typical example of early 1950 censorship, one might examine both 
the preface and contents of a sci-fi anthology, New Tales of Space and Time 
(Henry Holt, 1951). There, a deliberate reaction to pessimism was expressed 
and editor Raymond J. Healy said that he selected stories with a “more 
optimistic outlook to man’s future.” Whether or not this reaction to pessi- 
mism was the personal one of the editor or publisher, or a measured reader 
reaction is not quite clear. But in any event it was one of the opening guns 
in a minor battle to curb some of the gloom writers. 

Perhaps such editorial restraints were a healthy thing for the literature, 
but then again, perhaps not. Fletcher Pratt, commenting on the above 
preface (Saturday Review, March 22, 1952), felt that the Healy book fore- 
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told a “distressing trend towards Pollyannaism,” but that was all; it may have 
been that was all editor Healy had in mind, too. 

Mild restraints upon the output and the outlook of sci-fi writers at about 
this same time (1951) began to come from other quarters; mainly, from 
the major book reviewers and literary critics. Of course, adverse criticism to 
gloom does not constitute censorship; one could hardly complain that a 
critic’s panning of a new Broadway play, causing its withdrawal from the 
boards, meant interference with the rights of free speech or press. However, 
a “ganging up” on the pessimistic science fiction writer by reviewers and 
critics was then somewhat in evidence. Possibly a writer who anticipates an 
adverse reaction to pessimism might be influenced to try a change of pace in 
the interest of sales and royalties, and if he was a determined axe grinder and 
social reformer, his publisher might not be. In any event it might be well 
here to quote a few of the critics. 

Writing in the September 6, 1953, edition of the New York Times, Villers 
Gerson said about Henry Kutner’s Ahead of Time: “He [Kutner] looks at 
life with a sardonic eye. His stories would be better (italics mine) if he 
developed a capacity for optimism.” In the same issue, reviewer J. Francis 
McComas, wrote of Space Merchants, perhaps the most biting, full-length 
satire on business morals since Penguin Island: “. . . they [authors Kornbluth 
and Pohl] predict a future grim enough to please the sourest of contemporary 
pessimists.” 

A more recent criticism of pessimistic sci-fi was in the April, 1955, issue 
of Harper’s, which finds: “Increasingly, science fiction is a literature of night- 
mare and polemic. Its authors typically view their worlds-to-come as projec- 
tions of everything they detest in the world-as-it-is. .. .” The article, entitled 
“Utopias You Wouldn’t Like,” shows that critical opposition to pessimistic 
science fiction continued, but it showed, too, that editorial restraints on the 
gloom writers were not consistent or were not too effective. 

In a fairly recent anthology of the literature (Best of Science Fiction) 
published by Doubleday and edited by two critic-writers in the field, Anthony 
Boucher and J. Francis }icComas, the preface shows that members of the 
trade are becoming both self-conscious of the art and a bit evasive as to 
its responsibilities. The preface anticipates comments about the philosophical 
and critical nature of some of the stories and moves to thwart almost any tack 
criticism might take. Boucher and McComas deny emphatically that sci-fi is 
exclusively in the axe-grinding business, and they assert the stories are pri- 
marily “for entertainment.” They take great pains to include all the repre- 
sentative types of the literature; i.e., escape, philosophical, adventure, “sig- 
nificant,” and utopian. 

This leaning over backward to soft-pedal pessimism is again evident in 
Boucher’s latest anthology, The Best from Fantasy and Science Fiction 
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(Doubleday, 1957). Most of the stories here are light entertainment. Even 
Ray Bradbury, one of the dourest pessimists of the early 1950s has a story, 
“Icarus M. Wright,” in which Bradbury puts a cheery okay on man’s interest 
in technical progress; a strange about-face after such stories as the “African 
Veldt.” One of the last stories in this anthology, however, “And Now the 
News,” is Swiftian in intent and effect, maintaining that man is pretty much 
the louse the good Dean said he was. 

It would be a mistake to think that science fiction has had to stand the 
brunt of our recent critical reactions to pessimism all alone. Life and Satur- 
day Review have run editorials in the past few years deploring the trend to- 
wards gloom in serious American belles-lettres. Harrison Smith, of the edi- 
torial staff of Saturday Review conducted an almost one-man campaign 
against pessimism in a series of editorials that ran from about 1951 to 1953. 
In one of the first essays, Smith complained against “. . . the inhumanity of 
our younger writers, the cold deliberation with which they dissect the body 
of American society. . . .” Towards the climax of the anti-pessimism series, 
Smith advised deliberate editorial encouragement for young writers who 
would tackle “hopeful and forward-looking themes.” Life magazine has 
taken much the same editorial point of view since 1948 and has been promi- 
nent in promoting the works of the late Joyce Cary, the English novelist, 
who they feel remains one of the few optimistic forces in writing today. 

Granted and granted twice again, that the above few examples of various 
types of editorial restraints upon our pessimistic writers do not make any 
definite case for a charge of press censorship; however, such remarks are at 
least an indication of some kind of pressure in that direction for the past ten 
years. As science fiction, at least, is one of the few and effective outlets of 
social protest left to the writer, it seems prudent to take note of such cases. 

In the past, editors have pleaded “sensitivity to reader demands” with 
regard to these restraints, but actually there is no reliable way to judge the 
true reading desires and tastes of the science fiction fan. Madison Avenue 
sweats blood and hires high price social psychologists to find methods and 
techniques for testing reader reaction to advertisements. Science fiction edi- 
tors or publishers seemingly don’t bother. Like old mail plane pilots they 
fly from the “seat of their pants”; i.e., they trust to “editorial intuition” about 
reader tastes. 

They trust, too, to the book reviews and to fan mail and other unreliable 
weathervanes to tell them what type of stories to publish. Of course, if an 
issue or an anthology does not sell well, that is certainly some sort of tip-off 
to reader reaction. But even here it might be pointed out, declining pocket 
book or magazine sales are often tied to such things as unemployment and a 
variety of intangible factors. It may very well be that stories with a heavy 
dose of gloom, and a constant carping attitude towards American values and 
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institutions have begun to be rejected by the readers, and sci-fi sales have 
suffered. Thus, editors have only been trying for a change of pace and better 
sales with a batch of lighter, optimistic stories. 

All such things are possibilities, but in such a serious matter it is well to 
probe a bit further. “Creeping censorship” —a censorship that starts, say, 
with handbills or forms of communication that “scarcely matter,” is just as 
dangerous a form of press infringement as any other type. Maybe science 
fiction, as a communication form, “scarcely matters”; it is pulp trash for the 
most part, designed for the young mind that seeks escape. Why bother 
our heads about it? Or so goes a possible argument. 

Well, what may be the significance of this trend of anti-pessimism of the 
1950s and of these apparent restraints put upon the creative writer? History 
tells us that Plato, Stephen Gosson, Jeremy Collier, and Adolf Hitler num- 
ber among those who have doubted the instincts and the integrity of the 
artist in this very important business of reflecting the nature of society. His- 
tory tells us, too, that it is best to let creative talent pretty much alone and the 
artist, himself, will in time correct any excesses of pessimism or optimism, 
morality or immorality. 





CONTINUUM 


Taner Baybars 


The gale is flying the tiles off from the roofs 
and a lightning has already screwed itself 

at some corner in the house. 

I am awake yet I cannot open my eyes. 

Before the night is out this house may collapse, 
the streets may be flooded, 

an islet may submerge and the gale 

may uproot a small hill. 

But my eyes would not open; all these thoughts 
like the gale, the rain and the thunder 


leave me drugged with noise and moisture. 


Now the last glass of the window has crashed: 
the bed is warm no longer, and my God 

hand in hand with the gale out there 

is raging like uncontrollable thought. 

But beyond, that is, beyond this windowless, 
thunderstruck, flooded house, 


new galaxies are being created now; 


new primordial cells yet timeless and spaceless. 


Yes, galaxies are being created now, 
and my heart is throbbing at the same speed 
as the most distant star. 
London, England 





by CLAY P. MALICK . 


These New Citizen Lobbies 


r SHE GENESIS OF A FORM Of political representation new to the United 
States, but nevertheless indigenous, took place in Washington, D.C., 
just fourteen years ago when the Charter of the United Nations came 

up for hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations under 

the chairmanship of Tom Connally of Texas. Nobody at the time was aware 
how far-reaching the experiment promised to be. 

What the Senate needed desperately at the time was a gauge on public 
opinion to find out just how strong the sentiments for and against the 
Charter were in this country. In view of the isolationist sentiment which 
had prevailed between the two world wars the method of sounding opinian 
which was employed by the Connally Committee in those hot days of July 
1945 became decisive to the Senate and inaugurated a new form of pressure- 
group politics which promises to evolve into more refined forms. 

More specifically, the problem was to find out who represented what 
groups and how large the new citizen groups might be. The serious business 
of the Connally Committee had its lighter moments, chiefly at the beginning, 
for the Chairman had scheduled an array of organizations that were most 
likely to be in the isolationist camp. 

There was the case of Mrs. X who, on being asked to state what group 
she represented, replied, “I just represent myself, the organization of the 
U.S. government, the people of the United States.” 

“That,” observed the Chairman, “is a good representation. Go right 
ahead.” 

Next in line to be heard was Mrs. Y, a master of the irrelevant, who 
said she represented the Defenders of George Washington’s Principles. She 
objected to the Charter drafted at San Francisco “because of communism in 
this country. I am a Christian; I am a Baptist. I follow conventions around, 
and I found there was an attitude of, well, I call it communism. I fear this 
Charter, if it is put through will bring about a revolution in this country.” 

Miss Z followed, confessing modestly that “I am here as a member of the 
younger and future generation, and I feel I truly represent young America 
and thousands of our boys in the armed forces.” It seems that Miss Z had 
written a letter to Elsie Robinson of the Hearst press, and every day now she 
received letters from the boys overseas. 
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“The boys,” she told the Committee, “all agreed with me 100 percent in 
my opposition [to the United Nations] and urged me to continue my opposi- 
tion to any and all plans of a union of nations. ... I want you gentlemen to 
thoroughly understand there are thousands and thousands of boys in the 
armed forces who are in the same category with me. I warn you all to stop, 
think and listen to us young Americans.” 

At this point Mrs. Z, the mother of Miss Z who had just issued the warn- 
ing, broke in to say, “Senator Connally, I am very, very sorry that you did not 
give me permission to speak.” 

The following colloquy ensued: 

“The Chairman. I did; I told you you could divide your time. We cannot 
have two given the full time from the same organization. 

“Mrs. Z. You granted the full time to the other people that were on the 
other side, and after all we are real Americans; we are not foreigners. 

“The Chairman. Your daughter used most of the time already. 

“Mrs. Z. God love her, Iam proud of her. 

“The Chairman. I will give you three minutes if you want it. . . . 

“Mrs. Z. Oh, my, I have got to speak awfully fast, but I will try to get it 
in in three minutes. 

“The Chairman. We will be glad to hear you for three minutes only. 

“Mrs. Z. Oh, my, I am having a great kick out of this. 

“The Chairman. Your time is going on. 

“Mrs. Z. Oh, now, don’t be like that. After all we have all day and 
all day tomorrow. ...” 

It is not generally known that this was the first time in our history that 
both individuals and civic groups in large numbers had ever appeared before 
Congress to express their views upon matters which concerned themselves 
and their future so vitally. Here the right to petition Congress took a new 
form in a big way. It will be seen as we go along that the primary reason for 
taking the American people into the Senatorial confidence at the time was 
the rise between 1940 and 1945 of hundreds of permanent groups concerned 
with foreign policy. American opinion, clustered in these groups, could be 
represented for the first time, and the process used was that of the old right 
to petition Congress. 

In 1945 the issue was clean-cut: do we or do we not want to join the 
United Nations? Those opposed to the idea had a tendency to threaten the 
committee, to invoke divine support, or to show that “history proves” their 
point of view. Thanks to the great work which most of the new organiza- 
tions had performed during the preceding four years, the vast majority of the 
American people supported our entrance into the U.N. 

The statement of one woman before the Connally Committee epitomizes 
the character of the more serious and principled new organizations. In con- 
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trast to the horse-play involved in the erratic statements above, Mrs. Thom- 
asina W. Johnson, representing the Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority, told the 
Senate Committee: 


Our organization maintains and supports the National Nonpartisan Committee on 
Public Affairs for the sole purpose of presenting our collective thinking and that of 
our communities on legislation, administration of public agencies, and public affairs 
of all kinds. . .. Our membership [6,000 at that time] is significant because most 
of the women might well be considered leaders; they are all college, university or 
above in training. ... Some of the most highly educated women in America belong 
to this organization. . .. Our membership is composed also of a group of women 
in America who by training, background and experience are prepared to add their 
thinking to that of all other intelligent leadership in the country in efforts for the 
judicious solution of the many and difficult problems that face us now; for in a 
democracy we work for and with each other. 


This organization, needless to say, supported the U.N. Charter. Up to 
the time this was spoken, on only a few occasions — when a few organiza- 
tions like the League of Women Voters and the conservation groups ap- 
peared — had the power of organized, united citizens ever been felt at the 
national level like this. The significance of Mrs. Johnson’s remarks is that, 
instead of one or a few such groups supporting long-range policies that were 
supposedly good for the country, there are since 1945, approximately 1500 
of them backed by millions of citizens. Most of them are organized and led 
by people with at least a college education. In fact I think it can be shown 
that this new development is a product of the kind of mass education at the 
university level offered only in the United States. 

The balance sheet of citizen participation before the Senate Committee in 
1945 stood as follows: thirty organizations supported our acceptance of the 
proposed U.N. Charter and appeared before the Committee with oral state- 
ments, four others favored ratification with some modifications, while 
twenty-one submitted written statements. 

There is a slight overlapping here in that a few groups presented both an 
oral and a written statement. Among these fifty or more groups were such 
leaders in American life as the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs (76,000 members at that time), American Association 
for the United Nations, which, at that time, had only a few committees 
here and there, National Council of Jewish Women, together with a merger 
of six other groups now know as Americans United for World Organization, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, American Legion, Federal Council 
of Churches in America, National Education Association, and all of the labor 
unions except the United Mine Workers. 

I am omitting from this list hundreds of groups that were organized 


between 1940 and 1945 for the specific purpose of studying the post-war 
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world and the nature of its organization. Most of these have, since that time, 
become permanent groups or have affiliated with other permanent groups. 

On the other side of the balance sheet were thirty-one groups opposed to 
ratification. These gave oral testimony. Four others offered written state- 
ments in opposition. In this category were such organizations as America 
First Committee, California Pastors’ Committee, Truth and Liberty Com- 
mittee of Minneapolis, Fight for Total Peace, and a relatively small organiza- 
tion of women who called themselves the National Blue Star Mothers of 
America (not to be confused with Blue Star Mothers of America, 200,000 
strong, which favored ratification). 

Although the number of organizations which appeared before the Con- 
nally Committee on both sides of the issue was nearly equal, those favoring 
ratification represented the overwhelming majority of serious citizens. It was 
a case of many millions against a few thousand. One of the groups alone 
among the “favoring” groups allegedly represented twenty-five million citi- 
zens, their representative claimed, although obviously there is no reason to 
suppose there were not among that large number many isolationists or, at 
least, people whose opinions were lukewarm or non-existent, or who did not 
know they were being represented. 

While we are still on the subject of the United Nations, let us look at 
another series of hearings by the same committee held just ten years after 
the Connally Committee. 

By the provisions of the U.N. Charter a conference of U.N. members 
should have been called in 1956 to review and, if necessary, to change the 
terms of the Charter. In preparation for the conference the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations held hearings in Washington and ten other cities 
during 1954 and early 1955 to sound out the sentiments of the people and to 
learn what changes, if any, they had in mind. 

In the first hearing in Washington in January 1954, Senator Fulbright let 
slip the doubt that apparently clouded the minds of Washington officials re- 
garding popular attitudes toward the U.N. when he remarked to Secretary 
Dulles: “I feel as you do about the importance of the U.N., and I think it too 
bad that the Americans, having taken a big and creditable part in its creation, 
are becoming so disillusioned.” The hearings conducted during the following 
year showed that the American people, far from being disillusioned, had 
developed that mature grasp on international understanding which took in 
stride any weaknesses that had become apparent in the U.N. during its first 
decade. 

The hearings of a subcommittee outside Washington began in Akron, 
Ohio, in February 1954 and ended in Denver, Colorado, in April 1955. A 
number of points of interest appear in these hearings, quite apart from the 
measured, sensible advice given the Senators by rank and file people. First, 
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the hearings indicated how wide-spread the knowledge and understanding 
of international problems are. These hearings, unlike those in 1945, empha- 
sized not the hope for peace and the idealism of the American people so 
much as a hard-headed grasp of the complications of an international order. 
Time and time again citizens spoke of the distinctions between a federation 
and a confederation in technical terms, to show why no great changes could 
be made in the Charter unless we want to move on to a world government 
—to which many, of course, were opposed even though they favored the U.N. 

A second striking feature of these hearings was the increase in under- 
standing within the organizations that supported the U.N. a decade earlier. 
These earlier organizations remained intact for the most part. They had 
increased their membership. For example, the American Association for the 
United Nations had grown from a few committees in 1945 to a nationwide 
organization of a quarter million members. They had continued to study 
most intensively the problems of foreign and domestic policy. This was 
evident from their remarks, which were refined, mature, and perceptive as 
compared with the remarks of their leaders a decade earlier. 

In 1945 approximately fifty groups favored ratification as against thirty- 
four which opposed. In the hearings in the ten cities outside Washington 
in 1955, the subcommittee’s method for grass-roots appraisal brought forth 
167 organizations which favored the work of the U.N. as against 36 opposed 
and six with unsure sentiments. This, of course, involves duplication in both 
lists, but applies only to those groups which gave oral testimony. This 
number would be multiplied if “statements submitted” were included. 
Established pressure groups had at least one representative at many of the 
hearings. For example, the American Association for the United Nations, 
the American Association of University Women with 107,000 members, 
the League of Women Voters with 125,000, and CIO, AFL, and Railway 
Brotherhoods, and numerous group combinations within all religious de- 
nominations, appeared and gave intelligent interpretations of the strong and 
weak points of the Charter. 

Contrast these two sets of hearings with those held in August 1919 by the 
same Committee presided over by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., when the 
old League of Nations came up. According to the record not a single citizen 
group lobbied for a strictly American point of view. They tended to reflect 
an interest in a peace geared to the racial or national interests of their fellow- 
countrymen back home. Since foreigners were not permitted to appear, the 
nationality groups selected prominent American citizens to present their 
cases. In this manner the Esthonians, Latvians, Greeks, Yugoslavs, and a 
score of others presented their own special cases. The Negroes appeared 
through a few representatives to urge either an American mandate for the 
Cameroons or Nigeria, or a more equitable social status for Negroes at home. 
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The American Irish took up more than their share of time pleading for a 
free Ireland and condemning the British in familiar Irish terms. Daniel F. 
Cohalan, master of ceremonies for the large and impressive Irish delegation, 
informed the Committee that one out of five voters in the United States was 
Irish or of Irish descent and that the Irish were opposed to U.S. entrance into 
the League because, he said, it was specially devised to aid the British. If there 
was any sentiment favorable to the League, it was not represented at these 
crucial hearings. 

Few, if any, of the modern citizen lobbies existed at that time. Those 
which did exist, like the newly organized League of Women Voters, did not 
appear on the record. The American people had devised no way of showing 
that they were politically literate. The Committee, unassisted and unadvised, 
made the decision for us. 

II 


When we leave foreign policy we can see the same growth of permanent 
civic organizations in other fields — education, public administration, con- 
servation, and others. Of these, conservation groups got off to the earliest 
start. With only a few strong organizations like the Audubon Society in the 
early days of this century, the number of these groups has burgeoned to 
around three hundred. This does not include local chapters. 

The American Forestry Association, with 25,000 members, is the oldest in 
its field of specialization and one of the first in conservation in general. 
Another of the older organizations is the American Nature Association with 
a membership of 50,000, whose interest covers just about the whole range of 
natural resources: soil, water, wilderness, wildlife, fisheries and forests. Its 
Nature Magazine goes to some 15,000 schools and libraries in addition to its 
members. 

In point of membership, among the conservation groups, the Audubon 
Society, founded in 1905 stands head and shoulders above the others. Today 
the national society claims 300,000 members, with at least 100,000 more in the 
state and local societies not reported to headquarters. Ten million children 
are reported members of the Junior Audubon Clubs. It has an annual budget 
of $600,000 and an endowment of $2,000,000. 

The success of these conservation groups in representing this phase of the 
public interest before Congress has been as phenomenal as it has gone un- 
recorded. As Fred M. Packard, Executive Secretary of the National Parks 
Association, put it to me, “It is significant that since the National Parks As- 
sociation was established in 1919, we have succeeded in every major under- 
taking of this kind. We find that because our hands are clean, because we 
represent solely the national welfare, Congress is most receptive to our testi- 
mony.” His organization has 8,000 members. 

A striking example of conservation group power occurred when the 
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Senate and House held hearings on the Upper Colorado Storage Project in 
1954 and again in 1955. Five large volumes came out of these hearings before 
the House and Senate Interior Committees on these two occasions. As in the 
U.N. hearings, these organizations put on a huge dress rehearsal of their 
numbers and power. The conservation groups were not opposed to the stor- 
age and reclamation project, but were united in their stand against the Echo 
Park dam which, when completed, would flood the wilderness area in the 
Green and Yampa River canyons in Colorado. These groups testified not 
merely as nature-loving idealists, they also challenged technical engineering 
features proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In both years the Congress turned down the billion-dollar reclamation 
plan. There is no reason to believe that the conservation groups by them- 
selves achieved these results as a result of the hearings on the 1954 and 1955 
bills. California Congressmen were opposed to the whole idea; they were 
supported by the apathy of eastern Congressmen to spending a billion or 
more dollars on reclamation in the West. Neither is there reason to believe 
that the Echo Park dam by itself killed the proposal; but it is significant 
that, when the same measures were introduced a third time (in 1956) with- 
out the Echo Park dam, the bill passed. This can be chalked up as a victory 
for these organizations without any question, for, during the early stages, 
nearly everyone in both Houses favored inclusion of Echo Park insofar as 


they favored the bills at all. 


III 


How can we explain these groups, and what is their significance for the 
American system? In accounting for why they have arisen at all, two factors 
in combination stand out: the looseness within our governmental system, 
combined with the increasing political literacy and consciousness of the 
American people. We have organized a governmental house with many 
vacant rooms that cry out to be filled, and we have people of a kind who do 
not let much slip past them without making a noise about it. Americans 
enjoy a masochistic pastime of criticizing themselves for being uncultured 
political illiterates, when actually they are politically conscious and active 
in a very special way. If Americans have not turned out at the polls in high 
percentages as Europeans have done, it is because of lack of issues as well as 
restrictive state election laws and the absence of ideological training. 

On the other hand the American people, from the antislavery issue to the 
latest scandal in the revenue bureau, never cease to condemn what they dis- 
like or to applaud their preferences with a vehemence just short of violence. 
This has all too often been done without much discrimination, but the point 
is that, in our own peculiar way, we do not let the government get away 
with anything very long. More significant still is the fact that today we are 
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organized in groups that, disregarding the profit motive, can bring pressure 
to bear on important issues. 

Our government, unlike most others, notably the English, is very close to 
the people. There are many sources of policy; there is no one point, like the 
British cabinet, from which policy originates — not even the Presidency. 
Precisely because policy is so close to the people these groups have been or- 
ganized to help guide it and perhaps even to originate it. There is a standing 
invitation to civilian entrance into the governing process by any group which 
feels it has something to gain by it. Lobbies seeking loot, special favors, or 
just plain assistance from the power which government can exercise were 
only the first to take advantage of it. 

This explains for the most part why pressure groups play so important 
a part in the United States, but it does not explain why we now have the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs, or the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California; or why such groups as the National Civic and Planning 
Association, the Izaac Walton League, and the National Wildlife Federation 
can carry so much weight today. When we cast about for reasons for their 
importance now rather than a half century ago we have to look to the in- 
creased importance of governmental decisions to the individual, his family 
and his business, and to the unparalleled growth within the citizen body 
of those who have a college education or better. 

If decisions made by the federal government at about the time of the first 
World War did not quite strike home, as witness the events of 1919 and 
thereafter, the decisions from 1933 to 1945 involving a serious depression and 
another World War did do so. There can be no doubt that a simple rule of 
cause and effect exists between our prodigious effort in World War II and the 
emergence between 1940 and 1945 of the Dayton Council on World Affairs, 
the Southern Council on International Relations, and five hundred other 
groups like them. It is a natural step, in a society as loosely arranged as ours, 
to go from study to action. Americans do not have to wait for government to 
blow the whistle. 

What these private organizations are doing now, probably without being 
too aware of it, is to organize sentiment and intelligence in many areas of 
public interest preémpted hitherto only by governmental policy-makers at 
several levels. The influence of education causes the American people to turn 
to this form of study and action to the end that the public, long-range in- 
terests shall be the guiding principle in all decisions that shall be made. 
Lobbying is no longer a monopoly of the special interests. On the things that 
matter, Americans are developing a new form of political representation. 

What is the significance of these organizations? What can they reason- 
ably be expected to do that has not been done before? How will they affect 
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some of the popular clichés concerning the lack of interest in political matters 
among our citizens? 

In the first place, their chief importance lies in nonpartisan interest in 
those issues on which America can rely for increased material and spiritual 
greatness. When issues are really vital we can no longer rely as we used to 
do upon splitting the difference between employers and unions or between 
truck lines and railroads. Objective facts, resting on some set of relevant 
values, must be the basis of decisions. This calls for education of a broad 
character, less and less for the intuitive snap-decision, or the trial and error 
method. The new groups usually represent no Republican or Democratic 
bias in the older sense and they advocate no policies whereby one sector of the 
economy will be benefited rather than another — unless, of course, it be done 
under some relevant criteria of general interest. In this sense they differ from 
the older pressure groups, and they may well be referred to as public interest 
groups. In my contact with eighty of the more important of these organiza- 
tions this insistence upon their position as representing the public interest 
stands out above all others, and I do not think they are bluffing. 

The groups with long-range goals are bound to force the special interest 
groups into line eventually, or at least they will act as a buffer to the latter 
when national policies are in the process of formation. Their effect on edu- 
cation in this country is less measurable because the vehicles by which edu- 
cation is spread among us — especially at the adult level — are so numerous 
that an accurate analysis becomes impossible. Nevertheless, these organiza- 
tions are formidable as educators. The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, for example, one of the largest of the new groups in the business world, 
is, am sure, having its effect on citizens no less than on the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. The C.E.D. program represents a blending of na- 
tional and business interests with its emphasis that what is good for the 
United States is good for business, rather than the reverse of this proposition 
which was so popular formerly when the spokesman was only the N.A.M. 

Even today the notion that individual self-interest must be the dominant 
force in making national policies, and that the latter must represent a com- 
promise between conflicting self-interests, lingers on. Self-interest as thus 
conceived has generally been identified with pecuniary interests, but never 
with public interest as such, ever since the origin of the self-interest theory in 
the eighteenth century. Among the influential writers of that time, it was 
taken for granted that the foundation for both economic and political 
action could only be the rational selfishness of the individual man. This 
was assumed to rest upon an incontrovertible natural law. If men pursued 
the dictates of their personal interest after a rational consideration of all the 
alternatives, the public interest would emerge automatically. The public 
interest was a function of self-interest multiplied by the politically articulate 
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population. This was the “divine hand” doctrine so often attributed to Adam 
Smith, but actually part of the climate of opinion at the time . 

Thus, from the beginning of modern political thought, the notion of a 
public interest had been consigned to a heavenly abiding place. It was to 
come to earth, it was to be invoked only when aggregates of men were acting 
in pursuit of selfish purposes. Public interest was not real; it was not a fact; 
it was not something you could kick with your foot; you could not plan for it 
or institutionalize it. 

But today, in spite of this eighteenth-century heritage, it seems that as 
the great needs of the modern world appear, a portion of the problems is 
taken up or absorbed, not in the old way by government officials alone, but by 
self-reliant citizens operating through private organizations and cooperating 
with government agencies. Planning now takes on a widely diffused form 
through these groups. We are recruiting brains informally at its proper 
source. I have discussed only two of them, but there are others. 

In conclusion it can be said that we are now in process of enfranchising 
the articulate citizen in a manner more affirmative than through the old 
but necessary right to vote. It is being done without the drama of suffrage 
movements and constitutional amendments. Membership in these groups 
working in the public interest doubles the effectiveness of a citizen’s power 
to what degree we do not yet know. It is a sustaining unit of power directed 
to an end over which the member has more control than the more isolated, 
unattached citizen has over the limited choices which political parties may 
present to him in election years. 

It is quite possible that these groups — politically effective only during 
the last dozen years -— may prove to be an index both of an emerging con- 
science and of consciousness of common interests. It may conceivably even 
lead to a new evolution in the form of democracy. 








Notes 


DR. ZHIVAGO’S “HAMLET” 


No reaper oF Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago has failed to observe the gradual 
withdrawal of its central character from an initial enthusiasm for the revolution to 
the isolation of the brooding diarist and poet. The first hint of this change of direc- 
tion is the train trip from the battle front to Moscow in 1917, a tedious journey 
which gives the doctor time to reflect on his personal vacillation between the past 
and the future, between his longing for the old peace, equated with his wife, 
Tonia, and his family, and the pull of new events, confused in his meditations with 
the first stirrings of creative aspirations and his still unadmitted love for Lara, 
the nurse. 

During the relatively peaceful days of his retreat, at Tonia’s insistence, to 
Varykino, the estate near Yuriatin, Zhivago begins to confide his reflections to his 
diary; and it is here that we first read of his admiration for “the childlike quality of 
Pushkin and Chekhov, their modest reticence in such high-sounding matters as 
the ultimate purpose of mankind or their own salvation.”’ It is during the same 
interim that the doctor risks an argument with a local Marxist. Yet the doctor’s 
creative life remains largely a hope until after his two years of enforced medical 
service with the partisan troops, 1918-1920, and his return to Yuriatin and the 
woman, Lara. His irritation with the new dialectic has been reinforced by the per- 
sistent efforts at indoctrination of his captor, the partisan leader; and it is then 
that he openly takes his stand on the side of life, “the principle of self-renewal,” 
as over against the stale repetitiousness of the vocabulary of propaganda. 

After Zhivago’s escape from his captors and his return to Yuriatin, sick and 
haggard, he is nursed to health by Lara, and with her retreats once more to Vary- 
kino — his family has returned to Moscow — in a hopeless effort to recapture peace 
and the creative life. It is now that he begins serious writing, recording reflections 
and poems in his journal. What he composes at night in the high fervor of inspira- 
tion appears in the light of morning but dull and flat. Thus he comes to reflect on 
style and art. 

“Tt had been the dream of his life,” he records, “to write with an originality so 
discreet, so well concealed, as to be unnoticeable in its disguise of current and cus- 
tomary forms; all his life he had struggled for a style so restrained, so unpretentious 
that the reader or hearer would fully understand the meaning without realizing 
how he had assimilated it. He had striven constantly for an unostentatious style, 
and he was dismayed to find how far he still remained from his ideal.” (p. 440) 

And again, a few days later, after Lara has disappeared forever with Komorov- 
sky, he writes in his loneliness: “The reason for his revision and rewriting was his 
search for strength and exactness of expression, but they also followed the prompt- 
ings of an inward reticence that forbade him to disclose his personal experiences 


* Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago (Pantheon, 1958), translated by Max Hayward and Manya 
Harari, poems by Bernard Guilbert Guerney (p. 285). The train passage is on pages 160-161. The 
Russian text of Doctor Zhivago is published by the University of Michigan Press (1958). 
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and the real events in his past with too much freedom, lest he offend or wound 
those who had directly taken part in them. As a result, his feeling . . . was 
gradually eliminated from his poems.” (p. 453) It is in this same passage that he 
finally dismisses the revolution as the work of one-track minds, unable to proceed 
beyond their genius for revolt, appeals to Tolstoi’s view of history, and reaffirms 
his own loyalty to art and beauty and form as the sources of tragic joy. 

These passages not only mark the stages of Dr. Zhivago’s growth, but they 
also reveal a striking repetition of such words as “reticence,” “discreet,” “concealed,” 
“disguise,” “restrained,” “unpretentious,” “unostentatious,” “inward reticence,” 
“forbade him to disclose,” “lest he offend or wound,” and the elimination of feeling. | 
Such a piling up of words indicative of caution within a half dozen sentences can- 
not be without significance. It is for this reason, then, that we may look more 
closely at the one hint of some expression of Zhivago’s real sentiment; a kind of 
cryptic bid, we may guess, for the reader’s attention, plus what amounts to a kind 
of personal signature and a communication of its author addressed to us, the living. 

The setting is as follows: section eleven of the chapter labelled “Conclusion” 
begins: “These notes were found later among his papers.” These notes develop 
briefly the doctor’s theory that modern art must find its inspiration in the great 
cities of the world, and in their hurried succession of images. There follows this 


paragraph: 


The incessant rumbling by day and night in the street outside our walls is as in- 
separable from the modern soul as the opening bars of an overture are inseparable from 
the curtain, as yet secret and dark, but already beginning to crimson in the glow of the 
footlights. The city, incessantly moving and roaring outside our doors and windows, is 
an immense introduction to the life of each of us. It is in these terms that I should like 
to write about the city. (p. 489) 


Let the reader keep in mind the metaphor of the city’s roar as an overture to 
the drama of life, the full plot of which remains hidden as yet from us. For the 
next sentence — not a quotation from Zhivago’s notebook but a comment on it — 
continues: “There are no such poems in what has been preserved of Zhivago’s 
work. Or does the one entitled ‘Hamlet’ belong in this category?” (Italics mine.) 
That is all; but it suffices to suggest a closer examination of this, the first of the 
poems to be grouped at the end of the novel as the remains of Zhivago. 


The poem, as translated by Mr. Guerney, reads as follows: 


HAMLET 


The stir is over. I step forth on the boards. 
Leaning against an upright at the entrance, 

I strain to make the far-off echo yield 

A cue to the events that may come in my day. 
Night and its murk transfix and pin me, 
Staring through thousands of binoculars. 

If Thou be willing, Abba, Father, 


Remove this cup from me. 


I cherish this, Thy rigorous conception, 
And I consent to play this part therein; 





NOTES 


But another play is running at this moment, 
So, for the present, release me from the cast. 


And yet, the order of the acts has been schemed and plotted, 
And nothing can avert the final curtain’s fall. 

I stand alone. All else is swamped in Pharisaism. 

To live life to the end is not a childish task. 


A comparison with the original reveals at once that the first brief sentence 
might more literally be rendered: “The roar dies down.” We are thus immediately 
thrown back to the paragraph quoted above, and to the city’s “roar” as an over- 
ture to the drama of life. Indeed, one can hardly escape a query as to whether 
the translators of prose and of poem, working independently, observed the coinci- 
dence. An equally valid rendering of the question as to what is preserved in 
Zhivago’s “poetic exercise-books” might be “Is it possible that the poem entitled 
‘Hamlet,’ etc?” Thus the whole poem takes on a new significance. 

The roar, whether of city or of larger events, dies down, shall we say; and the 
poet steps forth in the darkness, leaning against the door-jamb, to “catch from the 
distant echo what is happening to my century.” Night stares at him through 
thousands of binoculars, swinging, as it were, about the polar star (the phrase “on 
the axis” is omitted, and creates ambiguities) ; or, to maintain the metaphor of the 
theatre, the poet steps out on the stage to be observed by a thousand actual bino- 
culars ranging about him from pit to gallery — or he steps onto the stage of history. 
“If it be at all possible, Abba, Father, let this cup pass by me,” he pleads. Yet he 
consents to his part in the drama. 

The reference to “another play” must be central. Does Zhivago refer thus 
to the drama of revolution, from which he begs to be excused, or, perhaps equally, 
to the private ordeal of the poet and artist, which is the actual cup to be drained? 
In any case, the order of the acts has been preordained, and all moves toward an 
inevitable end. “I (am) alone; all is drowned in Pharisaism,” he protests. The 
last line injects a somewhat puzzling idiom. Literally, it appears to say: “To live 
life (is) not to traverse a field,” or “To have lived life (is) not to have traversed a 
field”; an idiom, apparently, for a minor achievement. Possibly, consistent with 
the metaphor of the stage, we might hazard an overtone of: “is not just to stroll 
across the stage.” Guerney renders the line powerfully: “To live one’s life to the 
end is not a childish task.” 

Striking, too, is the semi-signature of Dr. Zhivago in the twice used root zhi 
(Zhizn’ prozhit’). It has been noted that zhiva is a Russian adjective meaning 
living, alive; an Indo-European root, by the way, discovered also in the Sanskrit jiv 
and the Latin viv. 

Taken within the context of the novel, then, Dr. Zhivago has indeed left be- 
hind him one poem of personal communication. Like an uncertain Hamlet, he 
views the drama unfolding before him after the revolutionary “overture” of 1917, 
which had aroused his initial enthusiasm. He would be spared a further part in 
it; and even more would be spared the bitter cup of his own isolation within his 
native land, and the lonely death which awaits him at 36 in a symbolic effort to 
raise a window on the stifling atmosphere. Yet he accepts the inevitable end and 
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his own destiny. Perhaps he is even a kind of Hamlet to his Mother Russia — 
for he never wavers in his love for his native Russia —the mother who has lost 
the old regime (the “Little Father”?), only to take up with the successor. It is she 
whom Hamlet would save, however wavering he may be between the old and the 
new. But this Hamlet is drowned in the Pharisaism which he has increasingly 
protested in this novel—in his friends, in the deaf figure on the train, in the 
Marxist, in the partisan leader, and by his devotion to his art. 

Here I had concluded this bit of speculation, with merely a warning that we 
must not too rashly insist on a parallel with Dr. Zhivago’s creator, Boris Pasternak, 
despite his own long reticences, his discretions, and his withdrawal. But a later read- 
ing of Pasternak’s fragmentary autobiography, 1 Remember (Pantheon, 1959), 
yields a striking corroboration of the above thesis, which I have not otherwise altered. 
Not only does Pasternak assert of Dr. Zhivago that among his works it is “the 
only one I am not ashamed of and for which I can answer with utmost confidence,” 
but he further touches on Shakespeare’s Hamlet in terms which, taken together 
with the poem, constitute what is close to suggesting a personal self-projection into 
the figure of Hamlet. The “another play” of the poem may, indeed, be the private 
drama of the poet. 

There are relevant minor references in the autobiography to the city as central 
for modern, lost man; to the stars revolving about an axis; or possibly to the poetess 
Marina Ivanovna Tsvetayeva as in some measure a kind of Lara. But of central 
significance is Pasternak’s assertion that Hamlet, from the moment of his father’s 
ghost, must resign himself “to do the will of him that sent me,” in a drama of duty 
and self-denial. Still more critically pertinent is the following passage (p. 131): 
“What is important,” says Pasternak, “is that chance has alloted Hamlet the role 
of judge of his own time and servant of the future. Hamlet is the drama of a high 
destiny, of a life devoted and preordained to a heroic task.” 

It is not necessary to labor the obvious parallelism of language. Shall we say 
only that if Boris Pasternak has come to see himself in a preordained role, a role 
hinted in this key poem, then we may, indeed, be forgiven for hearing across the 
barriers a living voice: “To live one’s life to the end is not a childish task.” 


Y : . Witson O. Cioucn 
University of Wyoming 





Books 


POPULAR RELIGION: INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS IN AMERICA. By Louis 
Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. xi+ 174 pages, $4.50.) 


This study of popular inspirational books, by two sociologists, was based on a “content 
analysis” of forty-six best sellers. The period covered was eighty years, from 1875 to 1955; 
but about three-quarters of the books were published in the second half of the period. 
Only seven of them were by Catholics. A large proportion of the titles are familiar, even 
to students who scorn to read books of this kind: Russell Conwell’s Acres of Diamonds, 
Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows, Joshua Loth Liebman’s Peace of Mind, and 
Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power of Positive Thinking. 

The content analysis which was the starting point for the study involved a paragraph- 
by-paragraph analysis of each book, a determination of the dominant theme, and a tabula- 
lation in accordance with and elaborate classification scheme. In this way it was hoped 
to discover the relative emphasis placed on various theological and psychological ideas, 
to bring out trends that otherwise might be obscure, and in general, to sharpen our image 
of the tradition of inspirational writing in American religion. 

The tendency on the part of the first reviewers of the book has been to cry out in 
alarm at Schneider and Dornbusch’s picture of American popular religion, and to insist 
that science has now confirmed our worst fears. One reviewer has declared that “the 
impression already gained by any casual sampler of recent inspirational books is now 
confirmed with the impressive apparatus of scientific research. The total picture, thus 
revealed, is even more appalling than one would expect.” Thus science has now come to 
the support of those Christian theologians who have been reminding us that our culture 
calls itself Christian, at the same time that it represents a tragic thinning of Christianity 
and a compromise, even on the part of the churches, with much of the devitalizing 
“secularism” of our day. 

It is plausible to argue that American Christianity represents a watered-down accom- 
modation of secular values. But it may seriously be questioned whether this book 
“proves” anything of the kind, or gives “scientific” confirmation to such gloomy interpre- 
tations of the decay of spiritual values in this country. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that this study was based on a selected group of best-sellers, carefully chosen 
to be religiously oriented, to be “inspirational,” and to offer “techniques” by which every- 
day people can triumph over their problems. On the other hand, the list was carefully 
screened to eliminate other best-sellers, equally popular, of a biblical or hagiographical 
character. The methodological appendix to the book reveals quite explicitly how the best- 
seller lists were culled and refined, and secondary criteria of inclusion and exclusion intro- 
duced, so that only books of a particular stamp would be included. In short, this study 
is not based on a random sampling of American religion as expressed in best-sellers; it is 
based on a very carefully selected list, representing just one type of religious literature. 
Now content analysis, as Bernard Berelson has remarked, “has no magical qualities — you 
rarely get out of it more than you put in, and sometimes you get less.” It should surprise 
no one that an analysis of inspirational literature, selected to exclude best sellers with sig- 
nificant biblical, historical, or theological content, should reveal a lot in inspiration and 
not much Bible. This is only one strand in the fabric of American religion; and the haste 
with which some commentators have hastened to identify this part with the whole sug- 
gests that they have polemical rather than analytical purposes in view. 
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Schneider and Dornbusch, it must be acknowledged, have encouraged this interpre- 
tation by describing their book as a study in “mass culture” and entitling it Popular 
Religion. The implication of course is that this is the real religion of most Americans, 
both in its inclusions and its exclusions. But this assumes too much, and evades all the 
really difficult questions, which are also the really useful ones. The authors offer some 
internal evidence that the readers of these books must be “middle class”; but they make 
no real effort to find out who they are. There are something like eight million Southern 
Baptists; do they read Norman Vincent Peale, or do they turn to Billy Graham, who 
represents a somewhat different tradition of “popular religion”? The Roman Catholic 
Church claims over thirty million members; how many of them are reading Bishop 
Sheen, as compared with those who are reading about the appearances of Our Lady of 
Fatima? Is the readership of this literature primarily urban, rather than rural? Is it 
female, rather than male? Is there any basis other than surmise to declare that it is chiefly 
“middle class”? Are there certain parts of the country where this tradition is especially 
strong? Are there certain age groups to which it makes a special appeal? These, admit- 
tedly, are not easy questions to answer; but they suggest that a content analysis of forty-six 
books, even when done by sociologists, is not necessarily a contribution to the sociology 
of religion. 

Indeed, one may well question whether content analysis was the appropriate analyti- 
cal tool to use in this case. That the authors have had difficulty with it is patent. They 
began with a detailed paragraph-by-paragraph analysis; but before they were done, they 
found this undertaking excessively time-consuming, and shifted to what they call a 
“global” analysis. Fifteen of the books were treated in this more expeditious way. 
which involved a summary score on the basis of a reading of the whole book. “Global” 
analysis, in other words, cannot claim the quantitative precision that paragraph analysis 
does; it is, rather, the prosaic but not undisciplined kind of reading that intellectual his- 
torians and other scholars have been doing for a long time. It would appear that 
Schneider and Dornbusch found “global” analysis, on the whole, as satisfactory as the 
other kind, and a great deal quicker. 

At best, as its most prominent practitioners have reminded us, content analysis is a 
crude instrument, by which one may discover certain of the characteristics of the author’s 
of a given body of symbolic utterance, or alternatively the characteristics of the audience 
to which it is directed. It is a secondary and indirect way of getting at information which 
should always be sought directly whenever possible. As Berelson puts it: “If we wish to 
study attitudes and values today, we have certain scientific tools . . . more adequate than 
this second-level approach.” One suspects that the experience of this particular program 
of research may well have served to confirm this warning. Certainly, the authors them- 
selves have shown an awareness of some of the inadequacies of their own techniques. In 
a much less ambitious project, but one showing a much more perceptive use of soci- 
ological method, Dornbusch has demonstrated that a content analysis of the writings of 
Southern Presbyterians does not reveal the real reason why they oppose merger with 
Northern Presbyterians. 

While serious reservations about some of the assumptions and methodology of the 
book must be stated, it is fair to say that the book is better than the methodology on which 
it is presumably based. For the authors have so “subdued the clank” of their content 
analysis that in the closing chapters it practically vanishes from sight and hearing; and 
instead we have some shrewd and intelligent comment which is at once unpretentious, 
unscientific, and, rewarding. 


Conrap WricHt 
Harvard Divinity School 
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HEIRESS OF ALL THE AGES, By William Wasserstrom, (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1959. x + 157 pages. $4.) 


In this small book, Professor Wasserstrom has challenged an important subject. Though 
no one will call it the definitive treatment of sex in American fiction, it is certainly a 
good beginning. Like many authors interested in the larger problems of American 
civilization, Professor Wasserstrom has done his readers the service of making good use 
of much sub-literary material which only a scholar reading for a purpose could find 
bearable. 

His book is an attempt to answer the question which has puzzled many critics: why 
did American fiction of the nineteenth century devote itself to the heroine? He rejects 
the standard answer that women were the only audience for fiction and that authors 
therefore catered to their tastes. Instead, he finds three reasons: “first, the rationale of 
American life encouraged women to strike for freedom and forced men to support their 
effort; second, society was dissatisfied with its sexual customs and initiated an inquiry 
into the whole matter which continues today; third, our women themselves, reared under 
new conditions and aided by the world-wide feminist movement, simply became more 
impressive than earlier civilization had permitted women to be.” 

The author does not limit himself to documenting these assertions. What he is 
mainly concerned with are the tensions disclosed in both popular and quality fiction 
through the images of the dark lady and the blonde, the lily and the prairie flower, the 
nymph and the nun. He agrees with other critics that these tensions give American 
fiction its uniqueness. 

In tracing the pervasiveness and continuity of these conflicting attitudes from senti- 
mental fiction to today’s novels, Professor Wasserstrom has done an excellent job. His 
discussion of modern fiction is rewarding, though too brief. One questions that his 
limited selection from modern fiction (among living authors, he discusses Faulkner 
briefly, Robert Penn Warren at length, refers to Wright Morris and Saul Bellow with 
favor) is an adequate basis for his generalizations. 

The book focusses sharply upon American attitudes as reflected in American writ- 
ings, and at times seems to narrow American sexual relationships to acts which are 
peculiarly American. The duality in sexual relations, the conflicts reflected in American 
fiction, may be closer to human attitudes shared by other cultures than the book implies. 
The author’s arguments in a number of instances (even that of explaining why the femi- 
nine image dominates American fiction) might be stronger if he paid more heed to 
obvious answers as he pursued his more subtle analyses. 


KENNETH EBLE 
University of Utah 


ONE GREAT SOCIETY: Humane Learning in the United States. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959, 241 pages, $4.50.) 


In 1955, 1956, and 1957, a Commission on the Humanities of the American Council of 
Learned Societies met to consider the relation of humane learning to the national culture. 
The Commission included individuals of such diverse accomplishments as Whitney J. 
Oates, Robert Oppenheimer, Roger Sessions, Arthur Houghton, Jr., and others. This 
book, written by the Chairman of the Commission, Howard Mumford Jones, grew out of 
these deliberations. 

A person engaged in “humane learning” is not the ideal reviewer for Professor Jones’ 


book. To such a reader, the book, a clear and admirable survey and defense of the 
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humanities in America says little that is new. One Great Society will seem more fresh 
to the general audience to whom the book is addressed. For this audience, the first section 
gives an excellent definition of the humanities, points out the importance of the humani- 
ties, and relates humanistic activities to the individual and the culture. The second 
section surveys learning and scholarship in the United States, giving the reader some idea 
of scholarly work in the humanities, methods of research, notable scholarly achievements, 
and the relationship of the humanities to art, criticism, and value judgments. 

The final section addresses itself to “Some Practical Issues.” The first part corrects 
various misconceptions about what should be expected of the humanities. The second 
looks at the training of scholars. Without disparaging the book’s high purpose, the 
practicing humanist may find the last section disappointing. Seen from the benignly 
Olympian view characteristic of the book, the Ph.D. Octopus, as William James called it 
long ago, proves to be a goldfish. It has no tenacles and the murky ink it was supposed to 
eject proves to be the elixir of life. The assessment of scholarly training tends to dispose 
of all criticisms and justify all practices. One finishes with the feeling that the World of 
Humane Learning is the Best of All Possible Worlds, awaiting of course, as the epilogue 
points out, the public support which might make it possible. 

For those inside the academic world, One Great Society may be of less interest than 
two recent books from the social sciences: Lazarsfeld and Thielens’ The Academic Mind 
and Caplow and McGee’s The Academic Marketplace. Both of these books lack the grace 
and broad view of the subject which gives Professor Jones’ book its distinction. It seems 
to me, however, that these books come closer to disclosing the world of learning in which 
the individual American scholar — scientist, social scientist, or humanist — actually 
operates. The individuals in such a world are somewhat less than the dispassionate 
searchers after truth who populate One Great Society, but they seem to be more believ- 
ably human. 


KENNETH EBLE 
University of Utah 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN: A CRITICAL REAPPRAISAL. Lectures and Essays Com- 
memorating the Hundredth Anniversary of Veblen’s Birth, edited by Douglas F. 
Dowd. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1958. xii + 328 pages, $5.00.) 


“To appraise the contribution of any scholar, one must know the quality of the man, 
the circumstances which shaped his articles of faith, the climate within which the uni- 
verse beneath his hat was formed.” These words of Walton Hamilton express the spirit 
animating each of the seventeen contributors to this exciting volume. The various lec- 
tures and essays are the work of minds, keen on social issues, informed on historical 
backgrounds, and full of love of the subject on which they write. With only one or 
possibly two exceptions, each essay is remarkable for its incisiveness of point of view as 
well as beauty of writing which come from the absorption and fascination of each essay- 
ist in the matters he has chosen to write about. This volume is an intellectual adventure 
that no one concerned with the predicament of contemporary man should want to forego. 

The institutional point of view as Veblen wrote about it cannot but haunt anyone 
who has a concern about man both as he agonizes over his being and as he externalizes 
himself in action, especially in concerted action. The motives that are present, the im- 
pulses that drive him to creative work, as well as the forces of destruction, dead cere- 
monialism, and manipulative abuses of social power — these are some of the recurrent 
themes in Veblen’s works. There is not an essay in this volume but that to some extent 
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explores them. Professor Clarence Ayres, writing on “Veblen’s Theory of Instincts 
Reconsidered,” devotes his whole essay to the topic. He finds that Veblen identifies “the 
life proccess” of mankind with workmanship, technology, science, the arts and crafts — 
to a!l of which is opposed “sportsmanship.” The antithesis he also identifies as that of 
reality and illusion, and he comments that Veblen, in recognizing that the antithesis 
pervades all cultures, “was profoundly right and was one of the great pioneers of modern 
times” (p. 36). Institutionalism is not easily definable, and Dr. Sweezy believes that it is 
not definable at all, except as digging out the facts of economic life without obfuscation 
of the theorists, because there is nothing “that can plausibly be called institutionalist doc- 
trine in Veblen’s works” (p. 179). 

Yet the distinction that Veblen draws between business and industry, between the 
pecuniary employments and the industrial employments, or sportsmanship and workman- 
ship is so pervasive as to be constituted as one of Veblen’s articles of faith. Professor 
Dorfman expresses it in this interesting way: “The techniques and institutions that man 
creates have a way of turning around, creating a life all their own and threatening to be- 
come his masters and gods” (p. 6). In any event Veblen made it clear that there are 
“imbecile institutions” which threaten the “peoples of Christendom.” Professor Forest 
G. Hill elaborates these institutions as designating “those social institutions, typically pri- 
vate property and nationalism, which thwarted generically human ends. In a sense,” 
he adds, “institutions ceased being means and became ends in themselves — and repres- 
sive, absurd ends at that” (p. 134). This looks like a good start for defining Veblen’s in- 
stitutionalism, even though if it is to be significant today it will have to be redefined in 
terms more appropriate to mid-century economy than to those of the Big Depression and 
of pre-Depression days. Professor Hill notes in this connection that both Veblen and 
Marx overstressed the speculative method, employed sweeping generalizations, and gave 
one-sided theories of the state. (Professor Allan Gruchy in an engaging essay on “Veb- 
len’s theory of Economic Growth” carefully elaborates Veblen’s theory of qualitative 
mutations in his Darwinian conception of social evolution, as well as contrasts present- 
day institutionalists with Veblen.) 

Of particular interest to those concerned with qualitative as well as quantitative 
judgments pertaining to the economic system is the essay of Professor George Zinke, 
whose theoretical involvements, historical background, and practical commitments will 
not permit him to look complacently upon doctrines of increased economic output as the 
way to solve contemporary economic problems. In the spirit of Veblen, Professor Zinke 
incisively ranges over problems of philosophy and human welfare, suggesting a whole 
theory of values, to point up the fact that contemporary man has not even begun to 
analyze the imbecilic institutions and to distinguish that which can be supported by our 
intellectual and spiritual good sense instead of that which is supported by our emotional 
adhesions. By concentrating upon what he calls “macroinstitutionalism” — that is, 
“the entire complex of economic institutions” and especially their interrelations — he 
dramatically presents the institutionalist insistence upon understanding economics as part 
of the human enterprise, not as independent of it, and not as the determinant of it apart 
from the other forces which shape men’s destinies. 

A reviewer —at least one as taken with this volume as I — would like to continue 
indefinitely in commenting on the rich storehouse of ideas this book contains. Professor 
Philip Morrison, for example, writes amiably and pointedly about the engineer and where 
we may hope to find the key to exciting innovations today. He suggests that it will not 
be the production engineer whom Veblen described as “a scattering lot of fairly con- 
tented subalterns” who will be the important innovators; but rather the “quietly excited 
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young fellow in Pittsburg, London, or Leningrad who has begun to see how the atomic 
reactor can be made cheap and sure.” Again Professor Leslie Fishman writes with sure- 
ness, competence, and historical perspective on the labor movement as a candidate for the 
operative force to overcome the imbecilic institutions of today. Not very hopeful that 
American labor can achieve ends of such a radical transformation, he nevertheless regards 
it as a bulwark against certain extreme abuses visited upon the laboring man. Professor 
Lawrence Nabers marshalls what appears to this reviewer as a significant analysis of 
problems of value, of distribution, and of price allocation, bringing out admirably the 
way in which institutional economics sheds light on these important subjects. Other 
essays, ranging among topics as varied as scientific method, new countries, Japan and the 
Soviet Union, corporation finance, Keynes, are too numerous even to comment upon. 

The only omission I detect in this volume is one of kinds of authors rather than 
of subject matter. There are no philosophers represented, unless we regard Clarence 
Ayres as one. The omission, however, actually turns out to be insignificant. These essay- 
ists, all economists except for one lawyer and one physicist, are capable of taking a philo- 
sophical outlook. Without exception they write philosophically. Time spent on them, 
I think, will generally prove rewarding. This book is timely and challenging. 


ae Bertram Morris 
University of Colorado 


THE SYMPATHETIC ALIEN, James Joyce and Catholicism. By /. Mitchell Morse 
(New York: New York University Press, 1959. xi+ 169 pages, $4.00.) 


Among a number of recent books on aspects of Catholicism in Joyce’s work, Mr. J. 
Mitchell Morse’s The Sympathetic Alien attempts a synoptic view. He tells us that 
“Joyce faced the dilemma every intellectual with a strong religious impulse must 
face, but his solution was the opposite of the mystics’. They disavow reason; he dis- 
avowed faith” (131). Mr. Morse initially assigns Joyce in “The Heretical Tradition,” 
with John Scotus Erigena, Berengar of Tours, John of Salisbury, William of Ockham, 
et al. Following some lines of the realist-nominalist controversies, he places Joyce in the 
nominalist tradition. Joyce’s consciousness of sin and his notion of the God-like role of 
the artist also receive prominent treatment. 

The book is subtitled “James Joyce and Catholicism,” but this only vaguely antici- 
pates the contents. Various parallels and correspondences between Joycean characters 
and Biblical figures never convincingly support any particular “Catholic” motifs or pre- 
occupations in Joyce’s work. An acceptance-rejection pattern does emerge in his demon- 
stration that Joyce belonged to a tradition of Catholic thinkers who stood for the indi- 
vidual as against the authorities. Mr. Morse asserts of Joyce that “What repels him is not 
God, not any possible absurdity of dogma, but the institutional coercion of the individual 
mind. ... It is the disingenuousness of such arguments, the denial of individual merit, 
the coercive direction of individual judgment, the intellectual politics, that repel and 
alienate him” (4). 

However, one can always find evidences in Joyce that seem to contradict Mr. Morse’s 
strongest assertions. There is certainly much anti-God-Joyce in Finnegans Wake. But 
we are willing to accept Mr. Morse’s contention that Joyce renounced Catholicism not 
because he was irreligious but because he was anti-authoritarian. Joyce’s unorthodoxy 
was, Morse rightly asserts, grounded in a sure knowledge of the doctrines he disavowed. 
But as artist he demanded foremost a ruthless self-knowledge. Trying to trace the moti- 
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vational loci of the various stories in some Christian dilemma of morals or ethics, Mr. 
Morse often fails to offer anything new in the way of explication and too often merely 
oversimplifies and reduces. 

He also naively errs in shuttling between applying his criteria to the fictional char- 
acter and to Joyce himself, as person. For example: “Joyce had more natural piety than 
most of us, and in the Portrait Stephen once experiences the mystic union, ‘the ecstasy of 
seraphic life’” (131). Moreover, we are not usually convinced that a thesis has been sup- 
ported when after a passage of explication he gratuitously concludes that it illustrates 
“Ockhamist nominalism,” “Thomist orthodoxy,” or whatever. His technique is to open 
a chapter with a thesis regarding the source of a Joycean position in some theologian’s 
tenets and then to proceed through the works of Joyce finding, in passing, whatever 
illustrations seem relevantly to support such assertions of influence, This is orthodox 
critical procedure, granted, but too frequently the connection is tenuous and the conclu- 
sion merely tacked on. 

He devotes the latter half of his book primarily toward demonstrating the probable 
sources of Joyce’s “aesthetics.” Aquinas and Augustine receive primary credit. He finds 
that Aquinas’ view of art affords a perfect justification for Joyce’s refusal to become in- 
volved in the distracting enthusiasms of his contemporaries. “His ideal of art was more 
profoundly Catholic than theirs; for by denying to art any moral or social value it would 
all but destroy art’s significance for common life, leaving the field clear to religion and 
politics” (97). Saint Augustine was supposedly “partly responsible for the dramatistic 
theory of art set forth in the Portrait and followed to a greater or less degree in all Joyce’s 
works” (127). And, “He was also partly responsible for Joyce’s theory of the godlike 
artist, and perhaps to some extent even for his conviction of the irrelevance of moral 
standards to artistic judgment” (127). 


In order to get above his material, diminish it, discriminate, etc., Joyce consciously 
imitated Augustine’s God. “The side of his aesthetic that he got from Aquinas empha- 
sized the irrelevance of nonartistic standards in judging works of art; the side that he 
got from Augustine emphasized the irrelevance of nonartistic standards in creating works 
of art. 


Although Mr. Morse is unpretentious in style, he attempts too much too blithely. He 
musters considerable evidence in his notes but within the text he does not convince. We 
already know that Joyce filled the role of the ungodly godlike man, the saintly sinner in 
art, but we would welcome some new insights into the stories. Mr. Morse might well 
have isolated some definite “problem” in Catholicism, as it would pertain particularly 
to the artist, and then have traced that thoroughly in the works. Joyce’s anti-authori- 
tarianism could have been related over-all to the God-Father image that is so prominent 
from A Portrait onwards. He does in fact mention the problems of freedom vs. ortho- 
doxy as they impinged upon the sensibilities of the Jesuit-educated Joyce, but not upon 
the Joyce who became primarily concerned with the materials and forms, subjects and 
techniques of Art. The entire acceptance-rejection crux included simultaneously for 
Joyce his Roman Catholicism and the purely secular artistic identity. The creativity- 
impotence dilemma in Joyce’s fiction also offers interesting possibilities for exploration in 
the light of “Catholic” theology. One can think of many integrating theses that would 
have welded religious and aesthetic concerns. A collection of essays does not necessarily 
make a book, nor does a subtitle impose a unity. 


GerorcE Knox 
University of California, Riverside 
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A THOREAU HANDBOOK. By Walter Harding. (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xx + 229 pages, $4.50.) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Edited by Walter 
Harding and Carl Bode. (New York: New York University Press, 1958. xxi + 665 
pages, $12.50.) 


THE SHORES OF AMERICA: THOREAU’S INWARD EXPLORATION. By 
Sherman Paul. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. xi+ 433 pages, $6.75.) 


The three books at hand by Doctors Harding, Bode, and Paul are notable individually 
since each is a first-rate specialized piece of scholarship dealing, respectively, with the 
bibliography, the canon, and the critical interpretation of a significant American writer. 
Collectively, also, they are notable since they indicate the ascendancy of a great stylist, 
nature writer, and critic of American civilization whose ideas have been largely ignored 
or distorted for a century and whose genuine relevance for our time is still not widely 
known. These books systematically present and interpret evidence that reveals Henry 
David Thoreau in significant new dimensions, 

Thoreau came very near to achieving permanently the obscurity which, strange to 
say, he claimed he desired; for at the time of his death in 1862 the American reading 
public seemed to have consigned him to oblivion. The little he had published precluded 
popularity, for it branded him as an audacious outsider who forthrightly opposed some 
of the most powerful, popular, and conventional forces of his time. Repudiating the sup- 
ports of tradition and the backing of institutions, he sought values of his own defining 
with something akin to a Puritan’s dedication, a Quaker’s inner light, and a Pragmatist’s 
experimental individualism. Conceiving of his life as an experiment and a work of art, 
he sought first, by living simply, independently, and close to nature to discover for him- 
self life’s essence. What he found good he quite naturally wished to share, and especially 
did he wish to help others to distinguish the genuine from the specious in some of the 
most basic human relationships. In twenty volumes (for the first time made generally 
available in 1906) he has left an invariably fresh, sensitive, penetrating, and often humor- 
ous account of how men and institutions demeaned themselves in relation to his ideals. 

Like Melville and Dickinson, Thoreau was perversely placed in an era predomi- 
nantly incapable of valuing his insights or even of understanding him. His emergence in 
our time has come about, partly, because we have outgrown some of the prejudices of his 
contemporaries against his humanistic secularism. We may also have begun to value 
Thoreau as we have come to realize that our society is developing excesses which make 
more apparent the validity of his social criticism. Finally, there has developed an increas- 
ingly respectable body of competent critical guidance to Thoreau: biographers, antholo- 
gists, critics, and historians give evidence that they have finally begun to take the trouble 
to read Thoreau before pronouncing upon him. 

A Thoreau Handbook is a thoroughly excellent guide to Thoreau’s own writings 
and to the vast accumulation of writings about him since it is readable and readily usable 
by the general reader yet reliable and adequate to the demands of the specialized scholar. 
Owner of what is likely the best private collection of books, pamphlets, articles, and 
manuscripts relating to Thoreau in existence, Dr. Harding is uniquely qualified to write 
a work of this type and scope. He has been secretary of the Thoreau Society and editor 
of its quarterly Bulletin and other publications since its founding in 1941 and has pub- 
lished several other reputable books on Thoreau. 

In five concise chapters, each with a full and well annotated bibliography, he gives 
an orderly introduction to Thoreau: a thirty-one-page summary of Thoreau’s life in 
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relation to an evaluation of almost every biography about him; a discussion of the essence 
of each of Thoreau’s writings in a chronological sequence according to the date of 
Thoreau’s latest revision; a detailed consideration of Thoreau’s sources; a fresh treatment 
of his ideas; and, finally, an assessment of Thoreau’s present status in relation to his 
fluctuating reputation during the past century. Aware that the old stereotype persists to 
our time that Thoreau was a mere imitation of Emerson — even to the extent that he 
imitated Emerson’s nose, as one person facetiously observed — Dr. Harding arranges 
with rare skill an orderly body of evidence to introduce the reader to a more adequate 
conception of Thoreau. Dr. Harding invites the reader to try to understand Thoreau by 
considering all the evidence and the whole gamut of opinion, the silly and the sane; and, 
though he evaluates the opinions and expresses his own convictions, he never pontificates. 
Thoreau is for Dr. Harding a man who had astonishing power to fertilize other minds 
and is as one of his friends recently observed “The only author I know of that I can read 
without a nickel in my pocket and not feel insulted.” 

The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau is significantly better than any of the 
previous collections of Thoreau letters. This is true not merely because many newly 
discovered letters have been included but because the editorial principles of the present 
editors are sounder and carried out with more skill and imagination. Dr. Bode, who has 
assisted Dr. Harding in bringing out this edition, has achieved a reputation as a leading 
Thoreau scholar by his numerous articles and by his edition of Collected Poems of Henry 
David Thoreau in 1943, Whereas early editors were often whimsical in selecting letters 
or highhanded in tampering with their texts in order to build a Thoreau conforming to 
their views, the present editors’ prime concern is to make available complete and accurate 
texts of all known Thoreau letters in order that readers shall have an adequate basis for 
understanding and judgment. All available letters written to Thoreau are included with 
his own, chronologically arranged so far as the dates can be known. Together they form 
a sort of biography and provide materials for historical and critical evaluation. 

The editors have grouped the letters annually from 1836 to 1862 and prefaced each 
group with a one-page resume of the historical-social context. Each letter is followed by 
the documentation of its manuscript or other source and the identification of persons, 
places, and circumstances mentioned in the text. By a scrupulous concern for details the 
editors have corrected numerous errors that have persisted through previous editions; 
but even more significantly, through their scholarly, imaginative editorial philosophy 
they have helped to create a more life-like image of Thoreau and the world he lived in. 

Though Thoreau was not one of the most prolific letter writers in the world, he 
wrote with revealing candor, for his letters are never distorted with self-conscious posing 
or attempts to hide anything. From his youthful college letters to those written under the 
shadow of imminent death, Thoreau reveals the wide variety of his interests and the 
seriousness of his concerns, as well as the sensitivity of his conscience in resolving them 
and the ironic humor in which he characteristically expresses them. Numerous letters 
show that he was fond of family and friends and that his fondness was fully reciprocated 
as in those with his sister, Helen, and the Quaker Daniel Ricketson. Hawthorne in Salem 
and Watson in Plymouth show the enthusiasm with which some of his discriminating 
contemporaries sought him repeatedly as lecturer and house guest. Here are his letters 
of application and the letter of recommendation by President Josiah Quincy of Harvard, 
who said Thoreau ranked high as a scholar, was “exemplary” in morals and conduct, and 
was “well qualified as an instructor, for employment in any public or private school or 
private family.” Horace Greeley’s generous efforts to help him sell his articles and collect 
payment from dilatory publishers are interestingly contrasted with the critical rejections 
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from Margaret Fuller, editor of the Dial. Since they supplement the image made by his 
formal writing with direct, personal revelations, these letters are indispensable to an 
understanding of Thoreau and are presented in a reliable, usable form. 

The Shores of America: Thoreau’s Inward Exploration certainly raises Thoreau 
criticism to a new high dignity. Taking for his scope the whole canon, Dr. Paul focuses 
his very considerable critical intelligence upon everything from Thoreau’s Harvard 
themes, journals, and letters to his essays, poems, and books with a thoroughness never 
before approached in an attempt to discover Thoreau’s basic meanings and the symbols in 
which they are conveyed — and sometimes lost on casual readers. The structure of this 
work is organic in that it traces the growth of Thoreau’s mind and soul; the insights aris- 
ing from Thoreau’s creative solitudes are brought to bear upon his observations of nature 
in relation to his experiences with human nature. Dr. Paul develops adequately the his- 
toric setting in which Thoreau moved. His discussions of the big social problems that 
elicited Thoreau’s responses and the men and institutions that embodied them give 
breadth and support to his generalizations. Though he has a thorough knowledge of 
the facts which enables him to muster relevant evidence from Thoreau’s whole life and 
times, this work takes on a tone of distinction by his fine regard for the quality of evi- 
dence heightened by a sympathetic, intuitive understanding of Thoreau. 

It is perhaps worth noting a few features of the Thoreau that emerges from this 
study. Certainly here is “God’s plenty” of proof of a positive sort that Thoreau was no 
mere crank or hermit or skulker or anarchist or misanthrope. The dissident individual- 
ism of Thoreau has been widely misunderstood; he assumed and insisted that a man 
is not necessarily antisocial nor even really alone if he sometimes stands by himself in 
nature or in social crises. Thoreau’s life is a demonstration of his central conviction: that 
a person’s life can be meaningful only if he conducts and directs his own experiment in 
the creation of the ideal. As observation and contemplation are indispensable to the ma- 
turing of thought, so the uttering of thoughts in letter, book, discussion, or lecture is, 
according to Thoreau, a most significant kind of social action: “If I could help infuse 
some life and heart into society, should I not do a service?” 

For Thoreau there was no life worthy of the name that was not fundamentally free. 
This self-reliance of the soul meant to him that “We must first succeed alone in order 
that we may enjoy our success together.” He would not, himself, impose but encourage 
his fellows to critical self-examination and individual decision. He would not, himself, 
be thrown off his track “by every nut shell or mosquito’s wing”; and he invited his fel- 
lows to resist both the trivial and the popular. The most important freedom was from 
institutional compulsions in order that he could institute self-reform: “He is the true artist 
whose life is his material.” Guided by a Puritan conscience reflecting great social responsi- 
bility, he sought to live according to a way of life “by which a man may put bread into 
his mouth which will not prejudice him as companion and neighbor.” He was convinced 
that the ultimate health of the state depends on the consciences of individual citizens. 

Thoreau’s message for our time is to show how anyone who cares can change the 
course and destination of his life: “It is very rare that you meet with obstacles in this 
world which the humblest man has not the faculties to surmount.” This recreative 
process was primarily one of spiritualization and could function only in the simplicity of 
wisdom — not ignorance. Thoreau’s life-long aspiration was the heroic living of this 
simple life and the teaching others of its wonderfully expanding and liberating possi- 
bilities. Walking is the fundamental metaphor of his art and dawn his most vivid sym- 
bol. In his walking by the light of recurring dawns he discovered more than the shores 
of America; he ascended the streams into the interior of the continent. This Tran- 
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scendental morning-pursuit was, of course, primarily personal, not geographical; the 
interiors he explored revealed depths of insight within himself. This was Thoreau’s 
vocation and his religion. 

These three books firmly push aside the old, narrow stereotypes about Thoreau. 
Here the general reader will find responsible, interesting guides to one of America’s most 
thought-provoking men. Critics, anthologists, and historians would do well to know 
these books before writing anything about Thoreau. 


J. GotpEen Taytor 
Utah State University 


BREAD UPON THE SANDS. By Billie Williams Yost. [Foreword] A Point of 
Departure, by Merle Armitage. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1958. 245 
pages, $5.00). 


This is the story of the life and experiences of a trader to the Navajo Indians, 1914-1929, 
at Red Lake, forty-five miles northwest of Winslow, Arizona. William F. Williams 
came from a family of Indian traders. After roaming the Arizona Territory with his 
prospector father as a youth, he operated Thomas V. Keam’s Trading Post at Keam 
Canyon for twelve years. He married Gertrude Laird in Winslow in 1897 and tried to 
settle down in town, but when the opportunity arose to acquire the trading post, he 
seized upon it and moved his family out to the open country at Red Lake where they 
spent an eventful fifteen years. 

Life at Red Lake is recalled in this book by the trader’s youngest daughter, Billie 
Williams, who was seven years old when the family moved to the Navajo country. She 
tells with sensitiveness of home-making at the isolated post, of the trials and rewards 
of a trader who treated his customers with considerate understanding, and of the many 
episodes which impressed a teen-age girl: a Navajo wedding, a new car, the arrival of 
famous visitors, a cattle drive, the smallpox epidemic, and the flood. 

Two important chapters consist of W. F. Williams’ reminiscences of wandering 
through the Navajo country with his father J. P. Williams and his older brother, Ben 
Williams, on prospecting ventures. They worked through the canyon lands of the 
San Juan River and of the Colorado River. Although very little gold was found, they 
and their contemporaries were the first to make known much of the country adjacent to 
the Glen Canyon of the Colorado. The Williamses visited Rainbow Bridge, for example, 
in 1884. They thought little about this, for they found several names cut in the rock at 
its base. So much of the history of this early exploration of the canyon country has been 
lost that 1909 is generally considered to be the date when Rainbow Bridge was discovered 
when the Cumming-Douglass party first saw it. 

Mrs. Yost has written a stimulating book of the trader’s way and she has given us 
an important historical document. 

C. Grecory CRAMPTON 


University of Utah 
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Here and There in the Humanities 


¢ Tue Strate UNIVERSITY 


The book supplement in The Texas 
Quarterly, Summer, 1959, grew out of 
the conference in which seventy-three re- 
presentatives of higher education partici- 
pated on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the University of Texas. 
The State University, edited by Logan 
Wilson, presents five papers from the con- 
ference: “The University’s Relationships 
with Other Colleges and Universities,” 
by David D. Henry, President, University 
of Illinois; “Education for Undergrad- 
uates,” by Charles E. Odegaard, President, 
University of Washington; “Graduate Ed- 
ucation and Research,” by Sanford S. 
Atwood, Provost, Cornell University; “The 
University and Public Service,” by O. 
Meredith Wilson, President, University of 
Oregon; “Emergent Challenges: The State 
University of the Future,” by Logan Wil- 
son, President, University of Texas. The 
book is published separately by the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin. Random 
quotations do not do it justice but do 
indicate its quality. 

Sanford S. Atwood: “In essence, grad- 
uate education is an apprentice relation- 
ship. The student learns how to do 
research — how to think analytically and 
originally — by doing it. There is no other 
way than by doing it. Under the guidance 
of his mentors, he establishes both the 
substance and the quality of his scholar- 
ship. He learns not only methods, skills, 
techniques, facts, and experience, but also 
moral standards, judgment, and breadth 
of viewpoint—in short, he aims at the 
Ph.D. degree ‘which sets out to nurture 
individual discovery and which exalts new- 
ness in knowledge.’ ” 


O. Meredith Wilson: “I believe that the 
university can perform its greatest possible 
public service by manning its central city, 
the sciences and humanities, with the 
wisest, freest minds it can find. The 
egghead and the ivory tower have been 
epithets to the utilitarian nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century American. They have 
represented to the American mind a clois- 
tered, detached, critical, reflective, absent- 
minded community of speculating but 
impractical men. Today the theoretical, 
the interpretive, and the impractical have 
become our greatest practical need. So if 
you were to ask me, with due regard for 
economy in words, to tell what the uni- 
versity can do to be of the greatest possible 
public service, my reply would be: Egg- 
heads, man the ivory tower.” 

Logan Wilson: “For the next few dec- 
ades not all of our needs can be expressed 
in dollars. Above all else, the state uni- 
versity must be upheld and strengthened 
as a center of independent thought. If 
it is to thrive and render maximum service, 
it must be largely self-governing, for, as 
someone has said, its independence is no 
less essential to society than independence 
of the judiciary. . . . As the tempo of 
social change accelerates, society will not 
be able to afford to wait for popular pres- 
sures to become articulated and felt by 
our institutions of higher learning. More 
and more, our state universities will be 
working on frontiers of knowledge where 
future needs must be anticipated and even 
created. In short, as problem-solving agen- 
cies, our institutions will have to aid in 
guiding intelligently as well as reflecting 
faithfully a very dynamic social order. 
The aims of the state university cannot be 
realized, nonetheless, if they are not 
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cherished by diverse segments of society. 
The higher learning is not a commodity 
to be purchased for a stated price; for it 
to flourish, the people at large must believe 
in its importance, and must have a real 
respect for things of the mind and spirit. 
They and we must be willing to maintain 
the state university as the best environment 
we are capable of devising in which 
teachers and learners unite in common 
endeavor to pursue the truth for its own 
sake and to build a better society.” 


e “A Return To Herorc Man” 


In Saturday Review, August 22, Maxine 
Green of New York University assesses the 
heroic in modern literature. She says: “We 
are faced today with a Hobson’s choice 
where the image of man is concerned. On 
one hand, we are presented with a victim 
of organization — a pathetic-apathetic, ad- 


justed fool. On the other, we are given an 
‘outsider’ —a “Dharma bum,’ an angry, 
beat, or unadjusted philosopher-king. Both 
contraries are entirely unheroic. We are 
forced, if we accept them, to lament the fall 
of modern man. Can the Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit be compared with 
Orestes? Can Marjorie Morningstar reach 
Medea’s heights? 

“There is evidence in much of our recent 
literature that the tragic insight is being 
reborn and redefined. Writers like Joyce, 
Hemingway, Mann, and Camus have 
chosen to conceive man tragically and, at 
once, in modern terms. Their doing so sug- 
gests ... that the tragic insight can be re- 
conciled with what is scientifically known. 
In the second place, their choice suggests 
new grounds for belief in the ineluctable 
dignity of man. ...” 

Examples illuminate her thesis. “Stephen 
Dedalus, if he was to ‘recreate the con- 
science of his race,’ had to withdraw, to 
gain perspective, to conceive himself as a 
man. ... Not exceptional, not a king of 
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was simply Man, endeavoring to transcend 
himself in the modern age. . . . There was 
Scott Fitzgerald, whose “The Great Gatsby’ 
told of another man with an ideal image 
of himself who pursued his dream, the 
American dream of ‘raw, meretricious 
beauty’ until his fatal end.” Hemingway, 
saying “All the best ones, when you 
thought it over, were gay. It was much 
better to be gay, and it was a sign of some- 
thing too. It was like having immortality 
while you were still alive.” affirms “the gal- 
lantry, the spirit, the dignity potential in 
us all.” 

“Camus’s rebel, for me, is a kind of 
tragic hero, a distinctly modern hero. He 
recognizes that the universe does not care 
for man and is not bound by man’s stand- 
ards of justice and propriety. He knows 
that he will always, stubbornly reach for 
answers he cannot conceivably attain. He 
knows he is doomed, because eventually he 
will die. For all that, however, he feels ‘im- 
plicated’ with all men everywhere; his dig- 
nity demands that he commit himself to 
the cause of decency, of human happiness, 
that he rebel. Needing to rebel, to chal- 
lenge, he defines his preference, his major 
value. He chooses consciously to believe in 
himself, and therefore, in man’s worth... . 

“If we listen, then, to our writers, our 
value-makers, we will not need to lament. 
Doomed we may feel, by blind chance or 
divinity; but we, like other human beings, 
can rebel against the paradox and mystery. 
We can affirm ourselves by making the 
tragic gesture. Affirming, we can justify 
our sense of worth and restore the heroism 
lost to the world.” 


© Specrat Issues 


The entire summer 1959 issue of The 
American Scholar is devoted to “Contem- 
porary American Poetry,” with articles by 
Donald Hall, Randall Jarrell, Reed Whitte- 
more, Robert Langbaum, A. Alvarez, and 
Karl Shapiro, new work by ten of our best 
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contemporary poets, and the three prize- 
winning poems in the magazine’s contest. 
Among the essays, “Aesthetics in the Son- 
net Shop,” by Reed Whittemore, an amus- 
ing account of the frustrations and rewards 
of creative writing classes, and “The Limits 
of Analysis,” by A. Alvarez, an exposition 
of what literary criticism should and should 
not be, are particularly rewarding. The 
first-prize poem, “Death and Resurrection” 
by Arnold Kenseth, may well be one of the 
great poems of this century. 

© Harper's Magazine, October, 1959, con- 
tains a special 66-page supplement “Writ- 
ing in America.” Among its articles is an- 
other on creative writing classes, this one 
by Archibald MacLeish. “The Alone Gen- 
eration” by Alfred Kazin is “a comment on 
the fiction of the fifties.” (See also “Fic- 
tion of the Fifties” by Herbert Gold, The 
Hudson Review, Summer 1959.) Robert 
Brustein tells “Why American Plays Are 
Not Literature,” and Stanley Kunitz writes 
of “American Poetry’s Silver Age.” Sev- 
eral essays deal with the slighter or more 
commercial enterprises of writers: “The 
Decline of Book Reviewing” by Elizabeth 
Hardwick, “The Writer and Hollywood” 
by Budd Schulberg, “The Lost Art of Writ- 
ing for Television” by Vance Bourjaily, 
and “The Delights of Literary Lecturing” 
by Kingsley Amis, 


¢ New Journats 


Arizona and the West, a quarterly jour- 
nal of history published by the University 
of Arizona and edited by John Alexander 
Carroll, appeared in the spring of 1959. In 
his foreword the editor says: “The Old 
West is gone, but its physical proportions 
and its storied past should be important to- 
day for other and larger considerations 
than the thrills of travel and the titillations 
of television.” The first number is dedi- 
cated to Frederick Jackson Turner, with a 
full-page photograph and a tribute to his 
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influence on the historical scholarship of 
the West. Two essays present themes and 
definitions: “The American West: Frontier 
and Region” by John W. Caughey, Univer- 
sity of California, and “Concepts of the 
‘Frontier’ and the “‘West’” by Walter Run- 
dell, Jr., Texas Woman’s University. An- 
other article, about Fray Pedro de Arriqui- 
bar, who arrived in Tucson as early as 1775, 
reminds us of the long span of history 
recorded in Arizona and the Spanish in- 
fluence in the region. Besides historical ma- 
terial, Arizona and the West will print 
“contributions in the fields of archaeology, 
ethnology, cultural anthropology, folklore, 
art, political science, and economics.” Of 
great assistance to scholars will be the plan- 
ned series of bibliographical evaluations. 
These will deal with the basic literature of 
a broad range of topics, more than thirty, 
including “Mormon Conquest of Utah,” 
“Western Outlawry and Justice,” “The 
Last Stand of the Indian,” and “The Cul- 
ture of the West.” Also, numerous current 
books related to Western history are re- 
viewed briefly. The journal is especially 
attractive in makeup, with its turquoise 
cover and the ink sketches of Western land- 
scapes and motifs as end pieces. Subscrip- 
tion to Arizona and the West is $5.00 a 
year; the address is Library 318, University 
of Arizona, Tucson. 


© Texas Studies in Literature and Lan- 
guage, a quarterly published by the Univer- 
sity of Texas beginning in the spring of 
1959, supersedes the annual Texas Studies 
in English. Its editor, Philip Graham, “in- 
vites contributions from all areas of the 
humanities, especially literature, languages, 
criticism, philosophy, linguistics, bibliogra- 
phy, and the fine arts.” The journal “in- 
vites contributions also that combine or cut 
across the usual disciplines, as well as con- 
tributions from history and the sciences 
where these touch the humanities. Its edi- 
torial policy is to publish, without regard to 
region, the best articles available in the hu- 
manities, with the least possible delay.” 
The first issue contains articles on Milton, 
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Faulkner, Joyce, Hemingway, Mediaeval 
Makars, Old English Suprasegmentals, 
Holinshed, Conrad, Cozzens, and Mark 
Twain. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to the editor, and subscriptions, $4.00 a 
year, to the University of Texas Press, both 
at University Station, Austin 12. 


¢ Inthe United States the stepped-up pro- 
gram of translating current Russian peri- 
odicals is now reaching into the humanities. 
Problems of Philosophy (Voprosy Filo- 
sosfii, journal of the Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, monthly) and 
Problems of Literature (Voprosy Litera- 
tury, journal of the Association of Writers 
of the USSR and the Institute of World 
Literature, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
monthly) are now available in English 
translation. From International Arts and 
Sciences Press, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, a years’ subscription is $40 for each 
journal. Sample contents of Problems of 
Philosophy are “Dialectics and Contradic- 
tions in Thought,” “Philosophical Prob- 
lems in the Theory of the Material Basis of 
Heredity,” “The Artist and His Work,” 
“The Nature of Space Forms and Its Rela- 
tionship to Living Nature,” and “The Cor- 
relation between Dynamic and Static Regu- 
larities and Quantum Mechanics.” An issue 
of Problems of Literature contains “The 
Language of Art,” “Tolstoy and Ukrainian 
Literature,” “Romain Rolland’s Plays,” 
“Arabic Literature after the Second World 
War,” “What is Aesthetic Feeling?” “The 
Tragic in Shakespeare,” and “Tergenev’s 
‘Rudin,’ ” 


¢ The United States Information Agency 
is publishing a new bi-monthly cultural 
magazine, Al Hayat fi America (Life in 
America), for circulation throughout the 
Middle East. The 48-page illustrated publi- 
cation, priced about 13 cents a copy, is de- 
signed to further Arab-American under- 
standing. The magazine will be prepared 
in Washington, D.C., and then translated 
into Arabic and printed in Beirut, Lebanon. 
The first press run will be 50,000 copies, of 
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which 5,000 will be distributed at the 
Damascus Fair. Besides original material, 
the first issue will carry illustrated articles 
reprinted from Holiday, Parade, The New 
York Times Magazine, Mademoiselle, 
Time and Life. The articles will discuss 
such topics as higher education, a Colorado 
ranch boy, an interview with Nehru, Louis 
Armstrong’s music, and the new state of 


Alaska. 


¢ INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR 
PHILosopHY AND Humanistic STUDIES 


Over sixty world-famous scholars gath- 
ered at the University of Michigan from 
Septmber 18 to 24 for the Fifth General 
Assembly of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. Or- 
ganized in Brussels ten years ago, the 
Council’s aim is to develop “cooperation, 
on an international scale, of philosophy, 
humanistic studies and kindred branches of 
knowledge, and to encourage research.” 
This was the first time that it had met in 
the United States. 

Fresh attention to Oriental classics and 
philosophy as well as to source materials 
of other than Mediterranean origin was 
recommended by the Fifth Assembly. Also 
stressed was the continuing importance of 
the study of the humanities and ancient 
classics. But some of the conferees felt that 
today’s humanists, with their emphasis on 
tradition, literature, cultures, and ethics of 
the past, had not kept pace in their own 
understanding of current developments in 
science and technology. 

Sir Charles Webster, former president of 
the British Academy, said that today’s 
scientists are largely unaware of the great 
contributions of ancient cultures and civili- 
zations to our society and that, on the other 
hand, hardly a humanist today knows the 
second law of thermodynamics. 

P. C. Ashton of Cambridge University 
deplored the whole idea of conflict between 
science and the humanities, pointing out 
that the truly great scientists — Galileo, 
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Newton, Darwin, and others — have al- 
ways been great humanists. 


© BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Several monumental projects in bibli- 
ography have finally reached the stage of 
publication, either of first issues or of com- 
prehensive volumes. Among the most sig- 
nificant are: 

American Bibliography: a Preliminary 
Checklist. N.Y., Scarecrow Press, 1958. v. 
1-5 (Secondary sources, 1801-1805). 

The Indian National Bibliography. Cal- 
cutta, Central Reference Library, 1958- 
No. 1. 

Africa Bibliography Series. London, In- 
ternational African Institute, 1958-. 

The American Bibliography of Slavic 
and East European Studies. Bloomington, 
University of Indiana, 1957-. 

Index Islamicus 1906-1955. A Catalogue 
of Articles on Islamic Subjects... . Cam- 
bridge, W. Heffner and Sons Ltd., 1958. 
897 pp. 

These and other reference books are re- 
viewed in College and Research Libraries, 
July, 1959. 


© CREATIVITY 


ETC., Spring 1959, contains three essays 
on creativity: “The Nature of Creativity” 
by Rollo May, “Creativity as Personality 
Development” by Harold H. Anderson, 
and “Creative Resources: Their Care and 
Nurture” by Franklin J. Shaw. The first 
two are papers presented at the Interdis- 
disciplinary Symposia on Creativity, Michi- 
gan State University, in 1958, and both are 
included in Creativity and Its Cultivation 
edited by Dr. Anderson and published by 
Harper’s, 1959. 

Dr. May criticizes several psychological 
and psychoanalytical views of creativity. 
He says: “In academic psychology after the 
time of William James and during the first 
half of this century, the subject has been 
generally avoided as unscientific, mysteri- 
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ous, disturbing, and too corruptive of the 
scientific training of graduate students.” 
The few psychological studies which have 
been made are only in peripheral areas. As 
for psychoanalytic theories, there are sev- 
eral objections. The compensatory theory 
of creativity, while it may account for “the 
forms or degrees our creating will take,” 
does not actually deal with the creative 
process as such. Other such theories either 
reduce creativity to some other process, or 
“They generally specifically make it an ex- 
pression of neurotic patterns.” In Dr. May’s 
opinion, “We must indeed take a strong 
stand against the implications . . . that 
talent is a disease and creativity a neurosis.” 

Dr. May then develops his own defini- 
tion of the creative process. “The first thing 
we notice in a creative act is that it is an en- 
counter,” in which “there must be a specific 
quality of engagement.” The second ele- 
ment is “the intensity of the encounter.” 
Conscious purpose or “willing” does not 
necessarily enter into the process; on the 
other hand, unconscious insights “come 
only in the areas to which the person is in- 
tensively committed in his conscious liv- 
ing.” The “intensity of encounter” is not 
the same as the Dionysiac “letting go.” 
Although emotional involvement may 
heighten awareness, “the intensity which 
comes in the creative act itself should be 
related to the encounter objectively. . . .” 
The encounter in the process is “the artist’s 
or scientist’s encounter with his world,” 
more in the German sense of “Welt,” that 
is, “The pattern of meaningful relations in 
which the person exists and in the design 
of which he participates.” Significant exam- 
ples of this interrelation and of the way his 
changing world affects the artists’s “en- 
counter” are the works of Mondrian and 
Picasso, seen in long perspective. The main 
stream of Picasso's art is “a clear portrayal 
of the modern condition of man which has 
been psychologically portrayed by Riesman, 
Mumford, Fromm, Tillich, and others.” 

In brief, “Creativity is the encounter of 
the intensively conscious human bein g with 
his world.” 
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